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ArTticte I. 


The Meter» Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Eavrlicf Account 
uf Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of ihe 
“Avert Part. Vol. XXX. 800. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


RUM the minute and regular account which we have hi- 

therto given of the feveral volumes of the Univerfal Modern 
Hiftory, it may be inferred, that we confider this undertaking 
, as an extremely valuable acquifition to literature, notwithftand- 
ing a few blemithes of omiflion, or inattention, which cannot 
fail of introducing themfelves into a work of fo great extent 
and difficulty. The continuance of the publication we regard 
as a proof, that the authors meet with the encouragement 
which their learned refearches certainly deferve ; and that how- 
foever the general tafte may be directed to frivolous objetts, 
there ftill remains a national efteem of merit, and a fufficient 
patronage for works of real erudition. When we reflect upon 
the variety of nations traced from their origin in the preceding 
volumes, the infinity of materials which it was neceflary to pe- 
rufe, and the great number of languages with which the au- 
thors muft have been acquainted, inftead of cavilling at their 
labours as voluminous and imperfeét, we are aftonifhed to find 
them fo concife and complete, fo replete with true critical know- 
ledge, and at the fame time fo fprightly and entertaining in the 


narrative. 

In the firft volumes publifhed of the Modern Part of the 
. Univerfal Hiftory, the materials were wholly deduced from Ara- 
bic manuferipts ; ; and as the hiftory of the’ eaftern nations was. 
involved in'deep obfeurity, the authors could not well avoid cfi- 
tical ‘difewMions and a variety of learned differtations, which muft 
appear jéejune and uninterefting to all befides the fcholar. They 
next proceeded to the commeycial intereits of the feveral mari- 
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time European powers, and the rife and progrefs of the Englifh, 
Dutch, French, and other companies of merchants, trading 
upon joint ftocks to the Eaft Indies. This too was a fubjeét of 
a limited nature; and though fraught with inftruétion, and 
treated with great ability, it was by no means calculated to 
imprefs a favourable opinion of the work on the minds of the 
multitude, becaufe it fwelled the bulk of the performance, 
without affording pleafure, except to the few who read for in- 
ftruction. 


When our authors came to defcribe the great variety of na- 
tions furrounding the coafts of Africa, they had tofurmount 
ftill greater difficulties, and to render interefting the hiftory of 
. favages, deftitute of learning, religion, and all the arts of civil po- 
licy ; yet, toa philofopher, who delights in viewing human na- 
ture in its primitive fimplicity, this will not appear the leatt 
curious part of the undertaking. With refpeé to Italy, we 
think the authors have been unjuttly cenfured, for omitting the 
leffer ftates, the hiftories of which have been promifed in the 
original plan. If we are rightly informed, the prefent inter- 
ruption of the intercourfe between the feveral nations of Eu- 
rope, rendered it impofflible to procure all the neceffary ma- 
terials ; and it was certainly better to refer the petty ftates of 
Italy to a fupplemental volume, than to pafs upon the public what 
muft appear maimed and defeéctive, merely. on account of a 
fcrupulous regard to their propofals. It is immaterial to the 
reader, whether he finds the hiftories of Pifa, Florence, Lucca, 
Milan, and Modena, in the firft volume or the laft, provided 
they are executed with fidelity, fpirit, and ability ; efpecially 
as a copious index will rectify any deviations from the plan, and 
fully direct his inquiries. ‘This much we thought neceflary, in 
juftification of the encomiums we have beftowed on the Univer- 
fal Hiftory, and in anfwer to the cenfures of certain paultry cri- 
tics, equally infenfible to the acknowledged merit, and ignorant 
of the avowed defeéts of this ftupenduous undertaking, which will 
be read and admired, when their fuperficial Review of the lite- 
rary merit of the prefent age, will be funk in eternal obliyion, 
and weighed out by the pound to. cheefemongers and paftry- 
cooks. 


We enter now with pleafure on the review of the volume. 
here prefented to. the public, containing the hiftory of the 
Danes, from the firft eftablifhment of their monarchy to the. 
prefent times ; a nation yielding to no other European peo- 
ple in point of antiquity, The kingdom of Denmark was 
once the moft flourifhing, powerful, and opulegt ftate in the 
northern hemifphere ; nor was it lefs celebrated on account of the 


excellency of its laws, the heroic qualities of its monarchs, and 
the 
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the valour of its inhabitants in general, of which Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Ruffia, Sweden, 
and even Paleftine, have had repeated feeling experience. The 
vait opulence and ftrength of Denmark, appears from the cu- 
rious account of the revenue and ftanding forces of that king- 
dom, in the reign of Valdemar II.in the year 1221, which ouf 
authors have extraéted from Pontanus, who tranfcribed it from 
Witfeld, a contemporary writer, who copied it literally from 
a parchment-regifter, kept by Nicholas Bilde, fteward to Val- 
demar. According to this regifter, the annual revenue of the 
crown amounted to the incredible fum of twenty-three millions 
feven hundred and thirty thoufand pounds; whence our aus 
thors fufpe& that they have either over-rated the value of the 
mark, which is the coin fpecified in the account, or that Wit- 
feld greatly exaggerates the opulence of his country. With this — 
revenue were maintained, for conftant fervice, fourteen hundred 
great and fmall veffels for the king’s ufe, each of which, at.a 
medium, carried one hundred and twenty-one foldiers and ma- 
riners, making the whole ftanding forces of the kingdom, be 
fides guards and garrifons, amount to an ‘hundred and fifty~ 
nine thoufand fighting men ; and yet was this at a time; whem 
Denmark was greatly fallen from her former fplendor, and 
when Sweden, England, and Norway, had thrown off the 
yoke of fubjection. . 


Befides thefe circumftances there are others, which ought to 
‘render the hiftory of Denmark extremely interefting to the Bri- 
tifh reader. It refle&ts confiderable light on the annals of this 
country; and we find that our authors ‘have detected the 
Englifh writers in miftakes, refpe&ting the Danifh monarchs 
who reigned inEngland. Add tothis, that the hiftory of Den- 
mark affords better materials for a dramatic writer, than the 
annals perhaps of any other country, efpecially as he will find 
the moft romantic fcenes painted with the utmoft powers of 
colouring and expreffion by Saxo Grammaticus, a truly elo 
quent and claffical writer of the twelfth century, of whom our 
authors {peak in the following terms : 


* No writer has fo ftrongly charaéterized the antient man- 
ners of this people, as Saxo, who has carefully preferved all 
their traditions, fables, and the very genius of. the times, in 
his beautiful tranflations of the fongs and narratives of the Da- 
nifh bards (the only hiftorians of the earlier ages) and the mar- 
tial atchievements of thofe glorious barbarians, who were the 
conquerors of a great part of Europe.’ 


After exhibiting a general view of the geography, civil po- 
licy, and prefent {tate of Denmark, our authors proceed to the 
M 2 hiftory 
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hiftory of that kingdom, beginning with the reign of Dan, the 
founder of the Danifh monarchy, who is faid, by the chronolo- 
gifts and antiquaries of that country, to have flourifhed one 
thoufand and thirty-eight years before Chrift. They very juftly 
remark, that the period allotted by Grammaticus, and the oldeft 
Danifh hiftorians, for each king, is as much too long as that 
affigned by Gaflar, and fome other antiquarieés, is too fhort. 
According to the former, every monarch muft have reigned 
longer than the ufual life of a man ; and by the accounts of the 
latter, the kings muft either have been advanced in years at their 
acceflion, or have died young ; but this is a difficulty which oc- 
curs in the earlier periods of almofit all nations, which it is next 
to impoflible to remove at this diftance of time, except by con- 


jeQture. 


The sketch of the firft kings of Denmark is fhort, but ex- 
ceedingly amufing, as it is fraught with ftories that ftrongly 
paint the manners of the age, and that wild enthufiafm of bar- 
barous courage, which, in particular, runs through all the nor- 
thern tradition. We fhall exhibit a few fpecimens for the en- 
tertainment of our readers. Skioldo, the fourth king of Den- 
mark, was diftinguifhed when a boy, for the fweetnefs of his 
difpofition, his bodily ftrength, and his courage. An extraor- 
dinary inftance of the two Jatt qualities appeared when he was 
but in the fifteenth year of his age. ‘ Being on a party of 
hunting, he feized upon a wild boar, of a monftrous fize,* and 
held the furious beaft with his girdle until he was affifted by his 
companions; a fpecimen of his valour that rendered him more 
dear to his fubjeéts, by whom he was already beloved. Soon 
after his reputation received additional luftre, by his engaging 
in fingle combat with the two moft celebrated wreftlers and box- 
ers of thofe times, whom he defeated. He married Avilda, a 
Saxon lady, who had been addrefled by her king: this drew 
upon him a war with the Saxons, which terminated in the death 
of their prince, and the reduétion of the country by Skioldo. 
However, his lenity was no lefs confpicuous than his courage ; 
he permitted the conquered Saxons to chufe another king, con- 
tenting himfelf with a moderate tribute to reimburfe his people 
for the expences of the war. After this he applied his mind to 
the arts of peace ; he rewarded virtue, punifhed vice, and encou- 
raged induftry. It was his conftant faying, ‘ Fhat the true gran- 
deur of a prince confifts rather in making his fubje&s happy, than 
in opprefling his neighbours, with a view to extend his fove- 
reignty.’ He was the patron of the poor, the proteCor of the in- 
jured, and the fuccour of the diftrefled. In a word, his vir- 


tues were fo extraordinary, aad his people fo fenfible of the 
bleflings 
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pees they enjoyed during his long reign, that all good kings 
were, for a feries of ages, firnamed after him.’ 


In a note to page 43, our authors obferve, that at the time 
when Rorick Slyngibond reigned over Denmark, Harwendil and 
Feg'zo, two brothers, reigned in Jutland, and paid homage and 
tribute to the Danifh monarch. ‘The former had married 
(fays Meurfius) the daughter of Rorick, by which means he fuc- 
ceeded to his crown, foon after which he was treacheroufly mur- 
dered by his brother Feggo. Hamlet his fon, fufpe@ting that 
his uncle’s ambition occafionéd his father’s death, feigned 
madnefs, the better to conceal his purpofe of revenging his fa- 
ther’s murder, in which he at length fucceeded, having ftabed 
Feggo with his own hand at a public feftival, while tit was fur- 
rounded by all his nobility. Many of the circumftances re- 
lated by Saxo Grammaticus, are exactly copied by our great 
dramatic writer in the tragedy called Hamlet. The event, 
however, is different ; ‘for according to the hiftorian, Hamlet 
enjoyed his uncle’s crown for a great number of years, and died 
with the reputation of one of the beft princes that ever filled 
the throne. However, all the beft critics are of opinion that 
neither Harwendil, Feggo, nor Hamlet, ever reigned in Den- 
mark, affirming that Rorick was immediately fucceeded by 
Viglet, who killed Hamlet prince of Jutland in battle, as he’ 
was endeavouring by force to fucceed to the crown of his grand- 
father Rorick. Pontanus and Suaningius pofitively affirm, that 
neither of thefe Jutland princes ever mounted the Danith throne, 
though they admit the truth of all the other circumftances re- 
lated by Meurfius: indeed, Saxo Grammaticus himfelf does 
not place them among the Danifh monarchs.’ 


The fubfequent account of Uffon, prince of Denmark, is in 
the true ftrain of northern tradition, and, in our opinion, ex- 
ceedingly curious. ‘ Vermund, king of Denmark, was of a 
mild, pacific, and indolent difpofition ; but there were not 
wanting the feeds of courage, though circumftances had not 
fallen out to afford him an opportunity of difplaying the va- 
lour of his anceftors. 


« After a long reign he at length became the joyful father of 

a fon, who, to appearances however, promifed him no great 
felicity as he grew up. He arrived at the age of manhood be- 
fore-he was ever heard to utter a fyllable : and many of his ac- 
tions befpoke a weak intellect, bordering upon ideotifm. The 
old king was greatly affe&ted, ahd to add to his misfortunes, was — 
afflicted with the lofs of fight, in confequence of old age, and a 
malady that had feized him fome years before. Under thefe 
circumftances the aged and venerable Vermund was infulted by 
M 3 the * 
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the prince of Saxony, who offered himfelf a candidate for a 
throne, which he faid the fpirit of the Danes ought never to 
permit being filled by a blind dotard, or a natural fool ; for this 
was the purport of an infolent harangue, pronounced by his 
ambaflador at a full diet of the ftates of Denmark. Vermund,. 
ftung with reproach, forgetful of his old age and blindnefs, 
and eager to vindicate his majefty, replied, that the reproach 
thrown upon him was truly worthy of a Saxon; that a man of 
fpirit would contend for the honour of defending a prince, funk 
under age and infirmity, inftead of endeavouring to aggravate 
his misfortunes, by defpoiling him of his juft rights; and, fi- 
nally, that notwithftanding blindnefs and decrepitude, he 
doubted not but the gods would give him fill ftrength fuffi- 
cient to repel all the attempts of fo vain-glorious a boafter, in 
confequence of which hope he was willing to reft the fate of 
his crown upon the iffue of a fingle combat between them, 
Aftonifhed with the courage of the old prince, the Saxon am- 
baffador declined the challenge, faying it was unworthy of his 
.mafter to contend with a blind man, who had a fon able: to 
fupport his quarrel. The ftates were filent at this reply, which 
Uffon, prince of Denmark, obferving, rofe up in a fury, and 
told the ambaffador, that the king had a fon, and Denmark a 
prince, able and willing to defend their rights and the honour 
of the nation. ‘ Tell your infolent mafter, fayshe, that Uf- 
fon, whom he fuppofes unworthy of fucceeding to the crown, 
will not only accept of his challenge, but fight fingly againft 
him and any other Saxon he will make choice of.” Surprifed 
at this intrepid reply from a prince who had never {poke be- 
fore, or never given the flighteft proofs of {pirit or underitand- 
ing, the ftates joyfully appointed the time and place for de-— 
ciding the quarrel. ‘They however reprefented to Uffon the 
tafhnefs. of engaging with two antagonifts, each of them pro- 
bably of equal ftrength with himfelf; but he was fixed in his 
refolution. Accordingly the parties met, and the old king or~" 
dered himfelf to be conduéted to a precipice that hung over the 
fea, near the field of battle, refolving to put an end to his life, 
fhould his fon be worfted, and the kingdom of Denmark dif- 
graced.. The combatants engaged with the utmoft fury; 
Uffon, like the brave Horvatius, on whom depended the fate 
of Rome, gradually retreated and defended himfelf, until he 
had feparated the enemy, and exhaufted their ftrength; after 
which he attacked the weakeft with fuch intrepidity and 
ftrength, that he foon laid him dead at his feet. Now the two 
princes fought hand to hand, and Uffon perceiving his fuperio-~ 
rity, generoufly offered to grant the Saxon his life, if he would 
fubmit to pay him homage, and a tribute ; which the other re- 


fufing, he laid him dead at one ftroke, and was carried oe wt 
phant 
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phant off the field on the fhoulders of the Danith nobility, who 
were overjoyed to find valour, ftrength, and underftanding, 
united in the perfon of a prince, they had till then beheld with’ 
pity and contempt. Vermund did not long furvive this glorious 
atchievement of his fon; excefs of joy put an end to his life, 
and Uffon was raifed by the unanimous voice of the people, to 
the dignity which he had fo feafonably vindicated.’ 


The method king Sigar took of gaining the affetions of | 
Avilda, daughter to the king of Gothland, was fomewhat un- 
common. ‘ This lady, contrary to the manners and difpofition 
of her fex, exercifed the profeffion of piracy, and was {couring 
the feas with a powerful fleet, while a foreign prince was offer- 
ing facrifices to her beauty-at the fhrine of love. Perceiving” 
that this mafculine lady was not to be gained by the ufual 
arts of lovers, Sigar took the extraordinary refolution of ad- 
dreffing her in a method more agreeable to her humour. He 
fitted out a fleet, went in queft of her, and engaged her in a 
furious battle, which continued two days without remiffion ; 
thus gaining poffeflion of a heart to be conquered only by 
valour.’ 


We find many particulars relating to the hiftory of Ireland, 
though disjointed and imperfect, which we have not met with . 
in apy other modern performance. ‘They ferve indeed rather 
to whet than to gratify our curiofity about the ftate of that 
ifland, before it came to be connected with Great Britain. 
Chriftianity was introduced into Denmark in the reign of Ha- 
rold V1. about the year 976; but it made no confiderable pro- 
grefs until the fubfequent reign, Swen Splitbeard being the firft 
monarch who was baptized and educated, from his youth, in the 
principles of the Chriftian doétrine. | | 


Our authors relate the following anecdote of Canute the 
Great, king of Denmark, and conqueror of England, which 
we do not recolleé& having feen mentioned by any of the writers 
of thiscountry: ‘ Having in his cups killed one of his foldiers, 
he immediately affembled the people, and infifted upon his be- 
ing tried by a.jury, who brought him in guilty, but referved the 
fentence and punifhment to his own pleafure. He had before 
rated the price of murder at a certain pecuniary mulé, a third 
of which went to the king, a third to the relations of the de- 
ceafed, and.a third (fay the Danifh writers) to the army. He 
now decreed, that himfelf fhould pay nine times the value of 
the ufual fine ; and to remove difficulties about his own third, 
he ordered it fhould be given to the clergy.’ 


The following furprifing incident is related of Eric III. * Af. 
ter Eric’s return from Rome it was, that a mufician boafting to 
M 4 : him 
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him of his fkill on the harp, afferted, that his power over the 
faculties extended fo far, that he could at any time deprive his 
hearers of their underftanding, and render them frantic b 
force of harmony. Eric, who greatly doubted the truth of the 
mufician’s afleveration, ordered him to give a fpecimen of his 
skill, and was himfelf the firft inftance of the truth of what 
he afferted ; for his paflions were fo wound up, that in an ex: 
tafy of madnefs.he flew like a. maniac round the apartment, 
and in his tranfport killed four foldiers of the guard, which the 
mufician obferving, immediately changed his cadence to. a 
foothing ftrain, and foon affuaged the violent tranfports: he 
had excited. Grieved at what he haddone, Eric rewarded the 
mufician, and, after making all poffible recompence to the rela- 
tions of the deceafed, vowed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in 
order ta do penance, and expiate thereby the horrid erime he 
had committed. For fome time he concealed his intention from 
the {tates ; but all things being ready for his journey, he made 
public declaration of his vow.’ 


. The charaéter of this prince is extremely amiable, as it is 
defcribed by our authors. ‘ Eric was firnamed the Good, from 
an exceffive bertevolence in his difpofition, which rendered him 
the fure friend arid patron of the diftreffed and unfortunate. 
His affability was fo great, that he converfed with his meaneft 
fubjects, rece eived their complaints, and relieved them, either by 
his authority, or out of his own private purfe ; yet he had the 
addrefs of blending the dignity of a king with the humility of 
a fubject ; for he was equally beloved by his nobility and com- 
mons, and refpected by all the neighbouring powers. We are 
told that his eloquence was fo great, that he was never under 
the neceifity of exerting his. authority in the fenate: the irre- 
fiftible perfuiafion that hung upon his tongue carried all before 
it ; and if he was ever oppofed, it was only that his people 
might have the fatisfaétion of yielding to the fweetnefs of his 
oratory, However abfurd his piety may appear in thefe more 
enlightened days, his implicit faith in the pope’s infallibitity 
was the fault of the times: in other refpeéts he praétifed’the 
rigid precepts of morality, which are ever infeparable from true 
religion ; and the laft a& of his reign fhewed his ftri&t regard 
to his vows, though it may be condemned by fich as are of 
opinion, that a proper regard to the public good might have 
fofficiently abfolved him from an ébligation rafhly entered 


upon.’ 


Whoever is acquainted with the ftile of Salluft will acknow- 
ledge, that the following fpeech of Stigot, one of the murde- 
rers of Eric the Pious, is much in his manner. On his death- 


bed atiembling his friends round him, he addreffed them in the 
following 
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following terms ? ** You fee; my friends; what ourrfituation is. 
We have weathered every ftorm, by means of ‘the harmony 
fubfifting among us: we have. fucceeded in every enterprize 
from the fame ‘caufe.  Now'that I am about toypart with you 
for ever, obferve this my laft requeft, that you ftill preferve the 
fame’ unanimity, and God will: profper your ‘undertakings. 
Chufe another leader in my room; obey him:as: you have done 
me; and Jet not the ambition of any individual ruin ‘the confe- 
deracy, and deftroy the column of honour we have been fo Jong 
erecting. In this confifts:your whole ftrength :' like this bun- 
dle of twigs, while! you cleave together, you! are’ incapable of 
being broken; apart, you are.weak, and may be turned, twift- 
ed, and fnapped at pleafure.” 


"The view of Valdemar IIId’s reign, and charaéter, is exhi- 
bited .with great accuracy. ‘To this prince our authors aftribe 
a {pirited anfwer made to the pope, which fome other writers 
attribute to Valdemar I. * Valdemar, king, &c. to the pope 
of Rome, fends health. Our life we owe to God, our king- 
dom to our, fubjeéts, ‘our’ wealth we inherit from our parents, 
and our faith from your anceftors, which we. return to you by: 
thefe prefents, fhould you think the obligation too confider- 


able.” 


His death and charaéter. are thus related :, « From. the. time 
of his return from the emperor’s court, he was conftantly af- 
fticted with the gout: recourfe was had to a variety. of .medi- 
cines, without effe&. At laft. an empiric offered his infallible 
fpecific, the dofe was adminiftered, the king left to his repofe, 
and found dead in his bed a few hours after.. Thus ended the 
life of Valdemar, a prince greatly celebrated by the Danifh. 
hiftorians,. as the reftorer of their monarchy, which had fo long 
been divided among a number -of petty ufurpers and tyrants. 
He attempted the re-union of his dominions, and purfued it 
with a perfeverance that infured fuccefs; but more by the juf- 
tice of his fchemes,: by his. vigilance .and conftancy, than by. 
force of arms. In this alone indeed was he confiftent, all the 
reft of his conduct betrayed an unfteady, flighty, and warm 
imagination, {trong paffions, and violent prejudices, which ab- 
forbed every ray of judgment and underftanding. He was at 
the fame time a ftrange medley of impiety and religious enthu- 
fiafm, of incontinence with refpect to women,. and temperance. 
in what regarded his palate ; in a word, his vices were extra-, 
ordinary ; they proceeded from caprice: his virtues were noble, , 
and the genuine offspring of his mind. His Apirited anfwer to 
Gregory drew upon him the malice of the writers of his days 5. 
in ours it will be deemed noble, firm, fenfible, and the moft. 


» itriking circumftance in his character,’ 
| 3 “ing 
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The reign of this prince’s daughter and fucceffor is. the moft 
brilliant in the Danifh hiftory. Margaret, by the famous 
convention of Calmar, united the crowns.of Denmark, Swe. 
den, and Norway, and governed thofe kingdoms with a {pirit 
and capacity only to be rivalled by the condué of our Eliza- 
beth, whom fhe greatly refembled in her public and private 
chara&ter, Our authors obferve, that the charaéers of this 
princefs, drawn by the Danith and Swedith hiftorians, are very 
oppofite. * According to the firft, Margaret was poffefled of 
every virtue belonging to a fovereign: fteady, penetrating, ae- 
tive, and bold, fhe gained the love of her fubjeéts, command- 
ed the refpe& of her neighbours, and was the terror of her 
enemies. According to the latter, fhe was fo ambitious as to 
endeavour the extenfion of her power at the expence of public 
liberty. She was pious from policy, moderate from interett, 
affable and familiar only with her creatures, proud to al] be- 
fides; rigid and inflexible in the adminiftration of private juf- 
tice ; but regardlefs of oaths and treaties, when placed in com- 
petition with her intereft or ambition. Ina word, a woman of 
great ability, but little integrity ; of a found head, but a cor- 
rupted heart. It is probable, that too much prejudice prevails 
in both thefe chara&ters. The Swedes flattered themfelves, that 
the union of Calmar would have extended their liberties, and ~ 
they found them retrenched by Margaret. She was'tod ambi- 
tious, too powerful, to reft fatisfied with a limited authority- 
No fooner was fhe declared queen of Sweden, than fhe formed 
fehemes for extending the prerogative: fhe recovered, by de- 
grees, the chief fortreffes out of the hands of the gentry, by 
feafonable grants to them of another nature, which did not 
render them independent on the court. Moft of the Swedith 
governments fhe difpofed of to the Danifh nobility, contrary 
to the exprefs words of the treaty of Calmar; removing, in- 
fenfibly, the native nobility from all places of truft and profit. 
Abraham Broderfon was the only favourite among all the 
Swedes. He was a young nobleman of fine addrefs and hand- 
fome perfon ; but otherwife of little confideration, either in in- 
fluence or ability. On him fhe beftowed the government of 
Halland, honoured him with a great fhare of her confidence, 
and heaped favours upon his family; a condu& that increafed 
the difcontent of the Swedes, and gave room for fufpicion,: 
that her majefty regarded only the perfonal attragtions of .Bro- 
derfon. It furnifhed them with freth caufes of complaint againft 
the queen, and additional reafons for lamenting’ the union, 
which occafioned the lofs of their liberties, at leaft of. their. 
own weight and influence in the fcale of goverment. They: 
prefented themfelves in a body to her majefty, with a remon-. 


ftrance of their rights, anda copy ef the treaty of Calmar, the 
infraction 
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infraétion of which was the fubje&t of their complaints. All 
the anfwer they received was, that. they might guard thofe 
rights with the fame diligence the would maintain the fortreffes 
of the kingdom. Thus the ambitious and haughty princefs 
reigned with an almoft defpotic authority in Sweden. She im- 
pofed taxes before unheard-of in that country, and ftrengthened 
her own power by removing the nobility from public affairs, 
and reducing the people to fo lowa condition, as deprived them 
of the ability of redreffing themfelves, or hoping: for a change 


in the government. 


‘ Margaret has likewife been reproached with exerting ex- 
ceffive cruelty again{t certain Danifh lords, whom fhe perfe- 
cuted out of refentment, until fhe took away their lives ina 
manner the moft ignominious and excruciating: but thefe are 
the malicious fuggeftions of envy andcalumny. The three 
lords were juftly put to death for crimes of the worft complex- 
ion; fhe even would have interpofed her clemency; but juftice, 
and the public good, required that they fhould fuffer. Jn a 
word, if Margaret was inferior in fome of the qualities of the 
heart, which gained a few of her predeceffors the glorious title 
of Father of their People, fhe was exceeded by none in pru- 
dence, in policy, juftice, and true magnanimity; qualities 
which diftinguifhed themfelves fo early in this princefs, that 
her father Valdemar faid on a certain occafion, ‘* That Nature 
had erred in producing her a woman, fince fhe was originally 
intended for a man.” 


The sketch given of the revolt in Dalecarlia, in the fubfe- 
quent reign, is animated, Sweden was oppreffed with Danith 
governors, who treated the people as flaves, and conducted 
themfelves like petty tyrants, defpotic in proportion to the du- 
ration and limits of their authority. ‘ The people carried 
their complaints to the throne, particularly againft one Jeffon 
Afdal ; but they were imprudently rejected, with marks of con- 
tempt, altogether infupportable to the fpirit of that free and 
warlike nation. The Dalecarlians broke out into open invec- 
tives ; and Engelbert, a nobleman of rank, influence, and cou- 
rage, undertook to go over to Denmark and plead their caufe. 
He intrepidly accufed Jeffon before .the king, and offered to 
ftake his head if he did not undeniably prove every material 
circumftance of the charge. This bold remonftrance was not 
altogether without effe&. Eric wrote to the fenate to fend pro- 
per perfons to enquire into Jeffon’s condu&, but without dif- 
placing him before he was found guilty by the court, and a 
{pecial commiffion iffued for that purpofe. ‘The’ deputies went 
to Dalecarlia, and Jeffon was found guilty of divers atts of vio- 


lence and oppreffion ; upon which Engelbert fet out with the 
information 
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information to court, andto folicit his removal and punifhment, 
This he did with fuch ardour and freedom of fpeech, that the 
king forbid him his prefence, and ordered him to leave Den- 
mark. ‘* That I will, replied Engelbert, but to return in a 
different manner.” ? 


A revolt enfued, an army was raifed, and Engelbert ap. 
pointed general ; however, the king’s promifes prevailed on 
the malcontents to return to their duty. The little regard he 
paid to thefe promifes obliged them again to apply to force un- 
der the fame leader. Engelbert made vaft progrefs ; and the 
whole kingdom of Sweden was on the point of throwing off 
the yoke, when king Eric affembled the fenate at Wadeftene, 
to deliberate on the means of fuppreffling a rebellion dangerous 
to government. ‘ Engelbert informed of this,’ marched - fe- 
cretly at the head of a body of troops, entered the affembly, 
and publicly declared, that he was determined to deliver the 
nation from the yoke under which it had groaned’ for fome 
years pafied. He faid, that from the days of Magnus the fub- 
ject had been wantonly opprefled with taxes, and expofed to all 
the injuftice and feverity of ufage that petty tyrants could fug- 
geft. He added, that it was aftonifhing the fenate,’ which 
fhould be firft in redreffing thefe grievances, fhould remain in- 
active, and fuffer others to gather thofe laurels which muft ne- _ 
ceffurily refult even from the attempt to refcue one’s country 
from flavery. To this the fenate anfwered, that they could 
not conceive the honour confequent on withdrawingytheir al- 
lesiance from a prince to whom they were bound by folema 
oaths. ‘* The king, replied Engelbert fharply, has made pro- . 
mifes by his coronation oath, which he makes no fcruple of 
breaking. . Your oath is founded on the performance of his ; 
you promife allegiance, provided he governs according to laws 
Has he done fo? Are thefe governors the inftruments of lawful 
authority ? Has he fulfilled by his refidence among us, the chief 
article of the treaty of union? Are not our revenues fquan- 
dered in Denmark, and ourfelves enflaved by Danes? Obferve 
how well he has kept his oath, and yet you are denied equal 
liberty.’ sesh 


« Still the fenate perfifted in their obedience, and ufed many 
arguments to flew how dangerous it was’ in the leaft to violate 
anoath. ‘They faid that the breach of one article did not ab- 
folve the fubjeéts from their duty, fince in that cafe there-would 
be an énd to all government, it being impoffible to find a king 
who would adhere‘in every particular to his promifes.. Ina 
word, they ftood up for the divine right of kings, their inde- 
pendency, and the bad confequences-of fubjecting their conduct 


to the judgment: of their people. Enraged at their —— 
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and arguments in favour of defpotifm, the generous Engelbert 
cried out in a fury, “’Tis well! henceforward I will treat as 
the tools, of tyranny, all who refufe to fuccour their oppreffed | 
country ; my poighard fhall be plunged into the breaft of the 
firit man who oppofes public liberty.’ Terrified with his vehe- 
mence, the fenate paffed an a&t, whereby they renounced their 


allegiance to king Eric.’ : 


This hero was foon after taken off by a confpiracy, formed 
by fome of the leading perfonages of his own party, who were 
jealous of his popularity. 


Of all the characters with which this hiftory is fraught, there 
is none more engaging and amiable than that of king John, 
who, on his death-bed, laid down the following rules of con- 
dué& to his fon and fucceffor : 


«* My fon, faid he, I exhort you to worfhip God, and pray to 
the King of kings to infpire you with wifdom adequate to the 
heavy charge I am going to devolve on you. I recommend it 
to you to govern your people with equity, and above ail things 
to be tender of their privileges. What glory is there in being 
theking of flaves ! Let it be your ambition to be thought wor- 
thy to govern freemen. Do nothing by violence, confult your 
faithful fubje&ts, and attach them as well by friendthip as by 
duty. Adminifter juftice in perfon, and let your ears be ever 
open 'to the complaints of the oppreffed, and the groans of 
the injued and indigent. Fill all places of truft and profit 
with your natural fubje&ts : God has given you charge of their 
intereft; they called you to the throne, and gratitude requires 
a return frem you. Reward my faithful fervants, and attach 
them to you ; they will then have a double tie to ferve you with 
fidelity, love of my memory, and a fenfe of their obligations 
to you: .and now, my deareft fon, I pray God to blefs you, to 
dire& you, and to grant you a long reign, profperous to you, 
and happy to your people.” With thefe words he expired on 
the twentieth day of February, 1513, univerfally beloved, ef- 
teemed, and regretted. 


- € It would be unneceffary, after what we have related, to 
draw the portrait of this worthy prince: fufficient it is, that he: 
was juft, prudent, pious, liberal, brave, and humane; in a 
word, poffeffed of every quality that could endear him to his 
fubjeéts, render his life amiable and eafy, and his laft moments 
happy. In all his wars, which were numerous, he was fuccefs- 
ful, except againft the Dithmarfians, where the mifconduét lay 
wholly upon his officers. Here, in particular, he exerted his 
courage, and diftinguifhed his perfonal bravery in the repeated 

attacks he made on their trenches. His regard to his promifes 
Was 
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was fo great, that foreign ftates never required more than his 
word ; and fo fcrupulous was he in this refpe&, that he often 
became the dupe of the two adminiftrators. It was perhaps his 
only weaknefs, and a generous one it was: he loved truth fo 
much, that he could not perfuade himfelf but others paid the 
fame regard to it: even the repeated perfidies of Suante Sture 
would not convince him but his breach of oaths and promifes 
arofe from neceflity. The Swedes, indeed, accufe him of giv- 
ing the beft governments in that country to Danith fubjeéts, con- 
trary to the treaty of Calmar, and his laft inftruétions to his 
own fon; but this they probably intend as a tacit apology for 
' the fenate and adminiftrator, who ftand greatly in need of fome 
pretences to juftify their rebellion. Admitting the fa& was 
true, need we be furprifed at the little confidence he placed in 
a fet of people who had fcandalized themfelves by their perfi- 
dy, and breach of word, in every court of Europe, before ever 
he came to the throne, and during the reign of his father ? 
To conclude, John was of a middling ftature, ftrong built, 
and luity: his cheft was broad and elevated, his face round, 
and his eyes modeft. He defpifed drefs ; but was fond of neat-— 


nefs. His ceconomy was frugal; his table plentiful, but not 


fplendid ; however, when he affumed the fovereign, all was 
great, rich, and magnificent. He was fo great an admirer of 
the fimplicity of the antient Danes, that he even imitated their 


drefs, and always wore an antique fword over his robe. He 
promoted fcience, encouraged men of learning, had them al- 
ways at his table, fought their converfation, and, on thefe oc- 
cafions, laid afide the fovereign for the charaéter of the pu- 
pil. In aword, he was at leaft as wife, as amiable a prince as 


ever fwayed the Danith fceptre.’. 


The manner io which Chriftian HI. rid himfelf of a trouble- 
fome favourite, and a nobleman, whofe public fpirit he 
dreaded, fufficiently difplays his character. 


‘ Foburgh (fay our authors) was one of thofe men whom 
fortune wantonly raifed from obfcurity to the higheft dignities, _ 
only to render his downfal more confpicuous. After pafling 
with reputation through feveral private employments, he found 
means of being introduced to court, where he infinuated him- 
felf fo artfully into the king’s confidence, that he foon became 
one of his firft minifters. His rapid elevation excited envy, and 
encreafed the number of his enemies, one of the moft dange- 
rous of whom was Torbern, who bore him a private grudge for 
his endeavours to ruin him by an accufation he lodged of his 
carrying on an intrigue with Columbule, the king’s miftrefs, 


‘ Foburgh’s 
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* Foburgh’s pride and avarice encreafed with his grandeur’: 
his intimacy with the king eafily procured him whatever he 
afked; and his avarice fpurred him on to make daily requefts. 
At laft the king’s eyes were opened ; he perceived the infatiable 
difpofition of his favourite, and ventured to refufe him the laft 
petition he prefented. Nay, he went farther, and fent the un- 
happy Foburgh with a letter to his enemy Torbern, by which 
he was deprived of all his places, feized, imprifoned, -and pri- 
vately executed, all in one day. 


‘ This triumph over his adverfary was but of fhort duration ; 
the king had made Torbern the inftrument of ridding himfelf 
of an infolent favourite: but he.did not forget that Torbern 
carried on an intrigue with his. miftrefs ; and he was even cha- 

ined at the readinefs with which he executed his orders ref- 
pecting Foburgh, whom he could not help loving with all his 


faults. 


‘ At an entertainment which his majefty gave the principal 
nobility i¢ was, that he refolved to difcover the truth of what 
Foburgh had often alledged. After a great deal of jollity had 
paffed, * Tell me, fays he, feigning good humour, tell me, 
Torbern, if what Foburgh accufed you of has any truth in it. 
Say, did you. ever enjoy the favours of my miftrefs Columbule ; 
~'Fhave my reafons for afking, and hope you will fpeak without 
referve.? Torbern’s friends immediately faw the precipice on 
which he ftood, and endeavoured to make him comprehend his 
danger by figns and nods ; but whether wine had impaired his 
underftanding, or that he defpifed infi incerity with the king, 
who had fpoke fo familiarly to him, he replied, * Sir, I have 
loved Columbule ; I have folicited her favour, but never could 
obtain it.? Immediately Chriftian’s countenance altered, but he 
faid nothing.. A few days after Torbern was arrefted, and im- 
prifoned. The affair was tried by the fenate, and he was ac- 
quitted, becaufe the law had affigned no punifhment for fimple 
concupifcence. When the fenate’s decree was related to the 
king, he flew into a paffion, and faid, that if his friends had 
been as numerous in the fenate as Torbern’s, their judgment 
would be different ; but as they refufed to do him juftice, he 
knew others who would not. Immediately he.affembled a num- 
ber of the peafants of the neighbourhood before the gate of 
the citadel. Here he ordered a fquare of lances to be formed: 
round them, giving orders to the grand marechal not to let 
them go, before they had paffed fentence on Torbern. Fear 
made them give a judgment, which otherwife could never be 
extorted from them. ‘They dreaded his majefty’s refentment ; 
thought they fhould be facrificed, if they did not comply with 


his humour, and accordingly gave their verdi& in the following 
terms ; 
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terms : ‘ We do not judge Torbern, but his own words con- 
demn him.’ Upon which the king faid, that fince he was:con- 
demned, he mutt fuffer the punifhment. 


‘ © The king’s refolution alarmed the whole court ; 3 it was a 
ftroke at the very root of liberty, and no man’s life was fafe, if 
he was made accuuntable for intentions, and punifhed for his 
thoughts. All met to deliberate.upon the means of warding 
off the impending blow, and at_laft it was determined to have 
recourfe to fupplications. ‘The whole fenate, with the legate at 
their head ; all the ladies of the court, préceded by the queen ; 
in a word, every perfon of confideration in the capital inter- 
ceded for 'f'orbern, and befought the king on their knees to 
pardon him ; but the ftubborn, gloomy, and inflexible temper 
of Chriftian, would yield nothing to their tears and intreaties. 
Only the blood of Torbern could fatisfy him ; and this unhappy 
nobleman became the facrifice of an inclination for the king’s 
miftrefs, or rather, of an imprudent expreffion. 


‘ In other refpeéts, indeed, Torbern cannot altogether be 
vindicated. It is certain that he ufed the power in his hands 
with partidlity ; and that, im the affair of Foburgh, he fought 
rather the gratification of his own revenge, than the public 
good. Befides, it is beyond all doubt, that Columbule was 
poifoned, and all the world charged him with her death, as the 
occafion, if not the immediate inftrument of it. Be this as it 
will, he was innocent with refpe&t to the crime for which he 
was condemned ; the fentence was illegal, and a proceeding 
equally injurious to him, and dangerous to the public. Tor- 
bern was executed agreeable to his fentence ; and all Denmark 
remained convinced of his innocence, trembling for their liber- 
ties, jealous of the king’s arbitrary temper, and alienated from 
his perfon. The fenate and nobility firft exprefled their dif- 
pleafure at his proceedings ; and foon after the people ex- 
claimed loudly againft the tyranny of his government.’ 


But it is the cruel maffacre of the Swedifh fenate, that tranf- 
mits the memory of this prince as a moniter of tyranny to pof- 
terity : a fa& which will probably be more fully related in the 
hiftory of Sweden. 

We thall conclude our extraéts with the charaéters of Frede- 
rick II, Chriftian 1V. Frederick Il]. and Chriftian V. what 
follows being only a sketch of the reigns of Frederick IV. 
Chriftian V1. and the prefent monarch Frederick V. 


© Frederick II. was a prince, refpe&ted at leaft as much as 
any of his predeceflors. To an undaunted courage, deep pe-. 
netration, and great ftability of fentiment, he joined a mag- 
nifigence 
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nificence that. caft a luftre on all his a€tions ; nor was he lefs 
remarkably diftinguithed for the qualities of the heart. His 
great tendernefs and affection for his fubjets gained their love, 
and his abilities fecured theirefteem. He always expreffed the 
utmoft regard to juftice, and even direé&ted his conduct by the 
dictates of equity. He avoided war merely to free his country 
from the confequent troubles; and becaufe his ability in the 
cabinet procured all the advantages he could expec from the 
fword. Ina word, his public and private character equally me- 
rit admiration, and to be tranfmitted as.an example to pofte- 
rity, how much the condué& of an individual can influence the 
counfels, not only of one nation but of all the neighbouring 

‘powers, fecure the felicity of kingdoms, and beftow the blef- 
fings of peace and tranquillity upon millions, whofe well-be- 
ing depends upon the wifdom of their’governors.’ 


‘ Chriftian IV. was poffeffed of admirable qualities of mind 
and body.; but had a vindiétive obftinacy of temper, which 
made him purfue his animofities beyond the dictates of prudence. 
To his laft day he retained all the fire and vehemence of youth, 
commanded his fleets and armies in perfon, after he had. wore 
the crown near fixty years; threw himfelf-in.the midft of dan- 
gers, at an age when the faculties of the mind and body are 
ufually enervated; was to the laft jealous and tenacious of the 
dignity of his crown, and the happinefs of his people; though 
too ftrict a regard for the former proved all his life the deftruc+ 
tion of the latter. On the whole, however, he was a monarch 
of an able head, ftrong arm, extenfive capacity, and great 
magnanimity ; qualities unhappily tinétured with violent paf- 
fions, which frequently obfcured every ray of underftanding, 
and locked up the exertion of that folid reafon with which na- 


ture had endowed him.’, 


‘ For fome years Frederick ITI. was afflifted with a cough, 
which at laft affected his lungs, and was the caufe of his death, 
and of real forrow to his people. It is fufficient praife of this 
great monarch, that abfolute power, made hereditary in his 
family in his reign, fo far from’alienating the affections of thé 
nobility, jealous toan excefs, for fo many ages, of their liberty 
and independency, had rather more ftrongly engaged their at- 
tachment, by deftroying the feeds of; difcontent and faction, 
which had ever dourifhed in Denmark, and fprung up-as in 
their native foil and climate. Known to merit a crown by his 
valour, intrepidity, conftancy, and prudence, the, people voe 
luntarily prefented their rights to him, and never repined under 
their greate{t misfortunes at the facrifice they had made. When 

enmark was reduced to the laft extremity, his fubje&s only 

ecolleéted, that his virtues and maznanimity had once faved 
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the kingdom, and lamented that the power of the nobility 
fhould limit talents fo formed for the public good. . As foon as 
he was in poffeffion of abfolute government, he reftrained his 
paffion for glory, and applied himfelf to reitore frugality among 
his people, to re-eftablifh his finances, to encourage merit, in- 
duftry, and commerce, to ‘reward thofe who had ferved him 
with fidelity, to redrefs grievances, prote& the oppreffed, re- 
lieve the indigent, andsapprove himfelf the father of his fub- 
jects, and the friend of mankind.’ 


‘ Chriftian V. died with the reputation of one of the greateft 
monarchs in Europe, having given numberlefs ptoofs of his 
wifdom in the cabinet ; of his €ourage and conduét in the field; 
of his affability, tender affeGtion for his people, and every 
virtue which could engage efteem and love. His greateft ene- 
mies charge him only with one foible ; and that was his re- 
pofing too much confidence in the opinions of his minifters 
and generals, and thinking too meanly of hisown underftanding $ 
an amiable fault, that ever accompanies-true merit. He fpoke 
moit of the modern languages, and had made a great progrefs 
in thoie branches of the mathematics which regarded the mi- 
litary art and hiftory. Chriftian was never fo much pleafed as 
when he was prefented with fome new geographical chart, or 
plan of fortification. It weuld be woneceflary to dwell upon 
his charaéter ; the Danes recite his virtues with the utmoft fa- 
tisfaétion to this day.’ 


Thefe fpecimens are fufficient proof, that our authors have 
fully executed their engagements to the public, as far as accu- 
racy, care, ftile, and compofition. are concerned ; and that, 
inftead of being exhaufted by the tedioufnefs of their labours, 
they acquire freth vigour in their courfe. 





Art. II. Thoughts on Continental Conneétions by Marriage. Ina 
Letter to a Friend. 8vo. Pr. ts. 6d. Griffin. 


HE firft refle&tion which occurs on the perufal of this 

motley production, fqueezed from the dregs of exhaufted © 
genius, refpects the ill-nature and impertinence of the author. 
We think we have a right to queftion the good humour of a 
writer, who endeavours to throw a damp on the innocent fefti- 
vity of a whole nation ; and furely we can entertain no opinion 
ef the breeding of any perfon who falutes a foreign princefs, 
chofen for the confort ef his fovereign, upon her firft arrival, 
with doubts concerning the propriety of the allianee, and fhrewd 
hints, that the monarch would have provided better for his own 
and the people’s felicity, by conferring the fame honour upon 
one 
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®ne of his natural fubje&ts. The author himfelf appear's to be 
the fame opinion in the thirty-third page of his work; but he of 
had then blotted fo much paper, and wafted fo much time, -as 
tendered it neceflary, at all events, to forward the fheets td the 
printer. There he obferves, that ‘ while’no law has been vio- 
lated in the contra&ted match, however proper any arguments 
againft it might be before every thing was fixed, certainly any 
remonftrances afterwards would not only come too late, but bé 
nbfolutely unjuftifiable. If fo much refpeét is, in all tetms of 
politenefs, due to any private gentleman, as, in a point fo fa- 
cred as his choice of a wife, for any @enfure or reproach to pafs 
defervedly for the groffeft ill manners, and the rankeft i imper- 
tinence ; with how much more reafon ought fuch a choice in a 
fovercign to be exempt from: any cavil or blame? Farther, 
How even cruelly ungrateful would any fuch murmur be, ef 
pecially in the cafe of his having chofen‘a foreign confort in de- 
ference to a prejudice, almoit paffed into a law, to which he 
might conceive an inclination to the contrary a neceffary facri- 
fice? How even amiable in a princé to confult what appeared 
to him the nation’s Happinefs, without being fure that it would 
not be in preference to his own? Is it poffible not to witli 
that he may find the fatisfaétion meant to the soni by his 
match, rewardéd with domeftic blifs.’ 


The defign of the whole pamphlet is to prove, that conti- 
nental alliances by marriage, have been generally, almoft ne- 
ceflarily unfortunate to the kings of Great Britain, or to their 
people; and that neither experience nor reafon evince any bad. 
confequences that can flow from a domeftic intercourfe by mar- 
riage, between the fovereign and his fabjects. The author en- 
deavouts to demonftrate, that the: ‘marriages of Edward IV. and 
Henry VIII. proved unhappy to thofe princes, not from any 
particular circumftance of their having honoured their fubjects 
with a partnerfhip in the royal bed, but from other collateral 
caufes, which cannot be quoted as precedents, to deter from 
fuch a choice in future ages. Having, as he imagines, fully 
cleared this point, he proceeds to the foreign alliances made by 
Edward II, Richard Il. Henry VI. and Charles I. We fhall 
quote his words > 

‘ What followed (fays he) on Edward tes marrying Ifabel, 
the daughter of aking of France, is,too well known for me ‘to 
need hardly more than the mention of that match, in which 
that monfter of her. fex armed every power againft the life of 
her own hufband, whom fhe had previoufly difhonoured, and uiti- 
mately caufed him to be murdered in a manner fo barbarous, as, 


confidering withal the hand it came from, raifed compaflion 
N 2 enough 
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enough to cover thofe weakneffes of that unhappy prince, which 
it was not for a wife at leaft to punifh in fuch a manner. 


‘Richard II, in the confequences of both his foreign matches, 
proved that the objeGtion is even ftronger againft the circum- 
fiance of their being foreign, than againft any error of choice 
in them ; more in fhort in the general nature of things, than 
of particular perfons. His firft wife, queen Anne, daughter and 
fifter of German emperors, and who, inftead of bringing him 
any portion, had coft Richard a large fum of money to pur- 
chafe that alliance, in her extravagance, and efpecially in her 
lavifh profufion of wealth on her necefflitous countrymen of 
Bohemia, laid the foundation for the unpopularity and diftreffes 
into which that much mifled youth afterwards fell. She dying, 
he married again to a daughter of France, with no fortune, or 
at leaft fo fmall an one, that his expences at bringing her over 
much exceeded the fum ftipulated for her dowry. ‘This contri- 
buted ftill to increafe his indigence, and put him on raifing mo- 
ney by thofe injuftices and extortions which opened to Henry 
IV. the way to the throne, and to his own being murthered. And 
here it is remarkable, that his alliance with France brought him 
not the leaft fuccour, and was more than probably one of the 
many other caufes of difguft to the nation that fell off from 
him. 


¢ Henry VI. affords. another melancholic inftance of a con- 
tinental alliance, in his ill-fated match with Margaret of An- 
jou, from the cruel confequences of which to his kingdom, to 
himfelf, and to his innocent fon, not all his. perfonal goodnefs, 
and what is more yet to fo good-natured a nation as the Eng- 
lith, not even his natural weaknefs could prote& him. So 
much did the national hatred of the queen-confort prevail over 
the pity, not to fay loyalty due to the king her hufband. 


¢ A more modern, and confequently a more interefting ex- 
ample, prefents itfelf in the fate of Charles I. Whoever will 
look into the hiftory of thofe times, into the original caufes of 
the ftorm in which not only the king but royalty itfelf ulti- 
mately perifhed, will find the French match at the bottom of 
it ; and this without over-ftraining or partiality. It is now 
perfectly clear that Richelieu, by his underhand management 
with the fubjeéts of all the three kingdoms, laid the firft foun- 
dation of all thofe broils that broke out with a-fury afterwards. 
Even the queen herfelf, whofe condu& towards her uxorious 
confort was far from irreproachable, was pitifully made the 
tool of French politics, in the eye of which nothing was ever 


teo facred or too dear to facrifice tothem. So that the king, 
5 inftead 
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inftead of a fupport by that match, only met with his ruin. 
And here, it is not foreign from my point to give two inftances 
of the boafted regard of the French for their blood royal. After 
that queen had been driven by the prevailing powers in this 
ifland, to feek in France a fhelterfrom the confuming fire which 
their politics had kindled in this nation, it is incredible how 
cool and contemptuous a reception fhe met with. That queen 
and the princefs Henrietta, the one the daughter, the other the 
grand-daughter, of their own greateft and moft favourite king 
Henry IV. were, in a cold winter’s morning, obliged to lie a- 
bed for downright want of a fire to get up by, while here in 
Britain the French ambaflador was in a moft infamoufly ful- 
fome harangue, complimenting Cromwell on his fucceffes and 


the juftice of his caufe.’ 


But who does not fee that -thefe inftances make nothing to 
our author’s purpofe, and that the confequent misfortunes 
arofe not fo much from the foreign alliances, as from the fault 
of the perfons chofen, or the peculiar circumftances of the 
times. The fate of Edward II. would probably have been the 
fame, had he affociated in his throne a fubjeét of a fimilar dif- 
pofition to Ifabel. How abfurd is it to afcribe the neceflities 
of Richard II. to the expences he was at in purchafing an al- 
liance with his queen, and the profufe bounty of that princefs 
to her needy countrymen. The leaft acquaintance with hiftory 
is fufficient to. evince, that the future revolution flowed from 
the policy of Henry, the cruelty, and other actual vices{of Richard 
and his miniftry. The fame may be alledged in the cafe of Hen- 
ry VI; and with refpeé to Charles I. his misfortunes are dedu- 
cible from the religion of his queen ; his own eafy uxorious hu- 
mour; the froward, fanatic, headftrong, rebellious fpirit of 
the nation ; the intrigues of a few enterprifing perfons, who 
aimed at the government of the commonwealth, and that 
ftrange infatuation of republican principles, which- had poi- 
foned the minds of the people. Our author has not even the 
merit of being fpecious in his reafoning upon thefe points of 
hiftory, which might with equal candour have been wretfted in- 
finitely more to his pufpofe ; and all the reft of the perform- 
ance is little more than declamation, exprefled in fo uncommon 
a phrafeology, and charged with fuch a variety of new-coined 
words, that we muit confefs we do not reach the aathor’s ulti- 
mate meaning, if he had any other in view than levying a 
{mall tribute on the public. 


We fhall here, for the benefit of our readers, fet down aca- 
talogue of the words and phrafes with which this curious au- 
thor hath thought proper to enrich the Englifh language. ——~ 


Tudifpenfablene/s of a recourfe---mifeuidance---untameable.--refutable 
N 3 | ---/up- 
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afjentation----optimi/m----etiquette----infulate---intolerancy-.--intangle- 
ment kings who do not live, but are wed; who do not 
reign, but arereiyned. Such are the obligations which the Eng- 
lifh reader owes to our extraordinary author, who, by the way, 
appears to be pofleffed of talents,‘ which he facrifices to affec- 
tation, caprice, and a defire of inftru€ting his countrymen, upon 
every fubjec& that can poffibly attra& their curiofity, in notions 
diametrically oppofite to thofe of the reft of mankind. 








Arr. UI. The Ducftion of the Precedency of the Peers of Ireland 
in England, fairly fated. Ina Letter -to an Englifh Lord, by 
@ Nobleman of the other Kingdom. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Morgan. 


VERY circumftance that tends to unite more clofely, 

and abolifh all diftin@tions between nations, united in 
intereft, manners, religion, and government, ought to be re- 
garded of publicimportance. The point for which the fenfible 
author of this learned performance contends is matter of mere 
pageantry; but while it grates the fpirit of a free people, and 
fecms to diferiminate the fubje&ts of the fame monarch, we 
could with to fee it maturely deliberated in the cabinet, and the 
requeft of the Irifh peers, to precedency in England, granted, 
unlefs there be found more material objections againft it, 
than any which have hitherto been urged. Perhaps the ftrongeft 
argument againft this memorial arifes from the inconveniences 
which would flow from encreafing the number of titles to take 
place in public proceffions ; whence thofe ceremonies would be 
rendered not only .more expenfive to the nation, but altoge- 
ther intolerable in point of duration, and the time required for 
pafling fuch a train to regal grandeur in review before the peo- 
_ ple. There may likewife be conftitutional objeGions to the 
claims of the Irifh peerage, which it is our ardent with the po- 
litical cafuifts may have time fufficient to difcufs, before a fimi- 
lar occafion to the prefent fhall happen, for reprinting this 
appeal. . 


The memorial that compofes the bulk of the prefent per- 
formance was prefented to his majefty king George II. in the 
year 1733, by the late earl of Egmont, on behalf. of the peers 
of Ireland, upon occafion of the folemnity of the marriage of 
his ferene highnefs the prince of. Orange, with the princefs 
royal. The piece was publifhed in 1739; but as it is curious 
in itfelf, feafonable, little known, and enriched with a preface and 
additional precedents, we thought it merited an article in the 
Critical Review. The memorial begins with fhewing, that as 
the 
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the king is the fountain of all honour, he has a right of be-. 
ftowing precedency in whatever manner he thinks ggoper ; 
whence the peers humbly hope, that upon this joyful occafion,, 
when every faithful fubje& is defirous of manifefting the fhare 
he takes in what regards his majefty, they fhall not be refufed 
an opportunity of teftifying their zeal and affeétion as peers of 
a kingdom, conftituting a valuable part of the Britifh domi- 
nions. ‘They next produce a number of inftances from hiftory 
and the herald’s office, to prove that the peers’ of Ireland have, in 
former reigns, been actually admitted to the precedency required, 
and took place of all the Englifh peers of inferior quality. Many 
of thefe proofs are curious, and difplay the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the hiftory of Great Britain, and the bufinefs 
of heraldry.: they however relate only to public proceffions 
made on occafions of funerals, marriages, royal baptifms, tour- 
naments, &c. none of them reaching the prefent inftance of a 
coronation, for which our author accounts in the following, 
manner: ‘ Therecan be no antient precedents in favour of the 
Irifh peerage refpecting coronations ; firft, becaufe until the 
reign of Henry VIII. the kings of England bore only the title 
of /ords of Ireland, which was erected into a kingdom by an 
Irifh a& of parliament in that reign ; and fecondly, becaufe in 
the fame reign it was declared, by the fame authority, ‘that 
whofoever fhall be king of England, fhall be ip/ faéo king of 
Ireland likewife, without farther ceremony :’ a reafon which 
miay poflibly fubfift to this day, and render the claim of the 
Trith lords little lefs than a blunder. 


It has been urged, that as the Irifh peerage claim no exemp- 
tion from arrefts, and have no title to feveral other immunities 
of Englifh barons, in England, they are therefore difqualified 
from the rights of precedency in England, according to the 
degree of their quality; but to this obje&tion we think it is‘a 
fufficient anfwer,- that in this refpeét they are upon a footing 
with. thofe who hold honours by courtefy, as the eldeft fons of 
dukes, eatls,' &c. who, though deprived of certain privileges 
belonging to their fathers, neverthelefs poffefs the rights of pre- 
cedency upon all public ceremonies. It has been farther urged 
by the Englifh peers, that as Irifh peers fit in the houfe of com- 
mons, and are’ not allowed to fit or be covered at any public 
conferences of both houfes, it is therefore apparent, they can- 
not pretend to the rights of precedency on public occafions ; 
but it ought to be confidered, that in this cafe the peers of 
Ireland appear in the capacity of Englith commoners, which 
cannot poflibly happen at the proceffion of acoronation. Ber 
fides, experience fhews, that notwithftanding their fervices in 
the houfe of commons, they have been allowed chairs within 
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the bar, and treated with the famé refpeé& as Englifh peers, 
upon fynilar occafions. This is obvious from the cafe of the 
earl of Cork in the reign of James I. 


To ftate the merits of the cafe, and give a fufficient fpeci- 
men of the abilities of our ingenious and noble author, we 
fhall quote the following remarks upon the memorial prefented 
to the king, in behalf of the Englith peerage, by the earl of 
Bolingbroke, in the year 1667. ‘ The firft reafon reported by 
that nobleman was grounded upon a ftatute, paffed the 31ft of 
Henry VIII. by which a fettlement of precedency was made, 
the only ‘one that ever was made by act of parliament. 


¢ The ftatute here mentioned can never bear relation to the 
point in queftion, becaufe the peerage neither of Ireland or 
Scotland are mentioned in it---And yet it is notorious, that for 
many centuries before that act was made, the peerage of Ireland 
and Scotland enjoyed that right, for which the former now 
contend. It is further notorious, that the peers of Ireland were 
from the time of that aQ, to this period, ftill maintained in 
the fame privileges, without fo much as a fingle difpute upon 
this head between the two nations, except in the cafe of the 
lord Audley beforementioned ; 2 thing which could not have 
happened, if there had ever been before that fime the leaft 
doubt concerning the interpretation of it---The very making of 
that aét, without any notice taken of the pretenfions of the 
Trifh peers, is the ftrongeft proof, that they were then looked 
upon as inconteltable ; for that was the natural time to have 
fettled this matter, if it had not been thoroughly fixed before. 
But though a new difcovery fhould be made in this age, that 
any thing were contained in it, which might now feem to ren- 
der the queftion dubious, even in fuch a circumftance the peers 
of Ireland would have an invincible plea from prefcription, and 
from the conftant cuftom from that period, ‘which is furely the 
beft interpreter of law. Laftly, This act appears evidently to 
be no-way concerned in the general bufinefs of precedency, but 
fingly relative to the ranking of the great officers of ftate, the 
crown having often fince that act exercifed the prerogative of 
giving precedency to later peers over the more antient, as in the 
cafe of Howard earl of Nottingham, in the reign of James J. 
and other inftances, which wé have cited before in the {chedule 
annexed to the memorial. 


¢ The fecond reafon that this fatute is in force in parliament in 
the flar-chamber, and in all other affemblies and conferences in council, 
is partly true, and partly falfe. 


‘ That it has force in parliament is clear, nor can it be dif- 


puted by the peers of Ireland, becaufe they come not thither. 
) That 
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That it is in force alfo in all affemblies, &c. is likewife true} 
but in both cafes only in this fenfe, as it relates to the Englith 
peers among themfelves, and among them only with refpeé to 
the great officers of the crown. ‘That it does not affect the 
precedency of the Irifh peers in the affemblies there mentioned, 
is evident from the records now remaining of the ftar-chamber, 
and from the books of the council in a multitude of inftances. 
I need only mention one, which occurs among the papers cited 
here, where you will find in a council held upon this fubje&, 28 
June, 4 Car. I, 1629, ‘that the Scotch earls of Kelly and Mor- 
ton took place of the vifcount Dorchefter ; and that the “i 
vifcounts Grandifon and Wilmot, took place alfo before the 
fhops of London and Winchefter, and the Englith barons he - 
vill and Newburgh. : 


‘ As to the third reafon contained in this report, it gives up 
intirely the queflion of antient ufage ; for it is acknowledged, 
That the civility of precedency hath been in courtefy permitted by the 
peers of England to the foreign nobility, when they come to attend on 
his majefty here; and though they feem to allow this reafonable for a@ 
feort time, yet cwhen they have domicilium here, they think it not fit 
it foould be granted to them, left the courte/y do become @ cuftom. 


‘ The peers of England at that time feem to have aflumed an 
authority, which will certainly not meet with your lordfhip’s 
: approbation, That their civility had been the only foundation of the 
precedency enjoyed by the Irifo peerage, was an infinuation injurious 
to the royal dignity ; for though they applied to the crown 
with a feeming modefty for an abolition of that precedency, .it 
is evident, if allowed to have created that precedency themfelves, 
the inference was natural, that they might have taken it away 
themfelves; and the premifes being yielded, the confequence would 
have been undoubtedly and immediately deduced. But their 
lordfhips could produce no record or evidence, as a voucher for 
this polite conceffion. And if any there be, it is more antient 
than the Magna Charta of king John ; for in that era, the 
peers of Ireland enjoyed this right, as it is evidently proved by 
the {chedule of precedents annexed. 


‘ The truth of the cafe is this, that they hold it primarily 
from the ftanding laws of honour, which prevail over the whole 
civilized world. La Roque, an emirent writer, in his treatife 
of nobility, tells us, That “ celui qui eft noble en un lieu, eft 
noble partout, puifque la qualité de Phomme n’eft pas plus in- 
divifible que fa propre fubftance, & qu’il eft de la bienfeance, & 
de l’utilité pour l’entretein de la focieté des hommes de recon- 
noitre chez {vila nobleffe d’un etranger:” which is, ** That a 
nobleman in one place is a nobleman in another place, and it 
is agreeable to general convenience, and necefflary for the good 
governance 
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overnance of fociety, mutually to allow the pre-eminence of 
the nobility of foreign countries.” 


* He fays farther, ‘‘ Que la nobleffe eft une qualité adherente 2 
la perfonne, qui fe porte partout : Colum, non animum mu- 
tant, qui trans mare currunt ;” ‘* Nobility is a quality inhe- 
rent to the perfon, notwithitanding any change of place or 
country.” ' 

‘ The peers of England, from the -nature of their office of 
hereditary judges, ought to be well informed in the laws of 
nature and nations, and in the civil law, as well as in that of 
their own country. If they confult the civil law, they will find, 
that the nobility of a foreign country are in all parts of Eu- 
rope received with fuch refpeé, that they are even allowed the 
place before the nobility of their own rank abroad. Thus.a 
foreign baron is treated as a vifcount, and a vifcount as an 
earl, out of their own refpedctive countries. This rule is con- 
fiantly obferved in all ceremonials, infomuch that if any prince 
fhould charge an officer of arms with a commifiion to a foreign 
court, that officer, if a. purfuivant, will be received as an he- 
rald; if amherald, as a king at arms. 


‘ The civil law is the rule of all matters of this nature in 
all nations, where the law of the particular land does not op- 
pofe it. And the law of any particular land is either poftive or 
preferiptive. Asit appears therefore, that the matter of prece- 
dency is not in this country regulated by any poftive law, fheuld 
the prefcriptive law, contended for by the Irifh peers, be not al. 
towed to have its force, the civil Jaw will intervene, and the 
peers of England will unwarily eftablith a precedency in favour 
of the Irifh peerage far more injurious to themfelves according 
to their eftimation of the thing. For whereas the peers of Ire-. 
land now claim only a right of precedency, before thofe of the 
inferior orders of nobility in England, if that claim fhould be 
denied, they will initantly become intitled by the general law 
of nations to precedency in England, even above all the Eng- 
lith nobility of their refpeétive degrees.’ 


It would be petulant in us to pretend to decide upon a dif~ 
pute which affects the dignity of the firft perfonages of the na- 
tion ; but we may venture to pronounce, that this defence of 
the right of precedency of the Irifh peerage is learned, fhrewd, 
glofe, animated, and every way worthy of the noble anceftor 
of the eloquent Egmont, and, indeed, of the pen of a Grotius, 


a Puffendorf, or a Montefquieu. 


Art. 
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Art. 1V. Extra&s from fuch of the Penal Laws as particularly 
relate to the Peace and good Order of this Metropolis. To which 
are added, fome general Cautions to Shopkeepers ; and a foort Trea- 
tife on the Office of Conftable. By John Fielding, E/q; one of 
bis Majefty’s Fuftices of the Peace for the Counties of Middlefex, 
Effex, and Surry, and for the City gnd Liberty of Weltminfter, 
8vo. Pr. 34.6d. Millar. 


HE magiftrate, to. whom we are obliged for this 

falutary publication, dedicates the refult of his pain- 
ful labours to the duke of Newcaftle, as the acknowledged pa- 
tron of works of fcience and public fpirit ; taking occafion to 
jnfinuate to his grace, how trifling the emoluments arifing from 
the diftribution of juftice, and the prefervation of good order, 
are in proportion to the toil and danger confequent on a faith- 
ful difcharge of the office :—an office, fays Mr. Fielding, which 
can only be made lucrative by the Aighef# difhoneity, the 
meaneft venality, and.the bafeft corruption. Our author, how- 
ever, confeffes by this very complaint, that a juftice of the peace 
may fall upon methods of rendering his employment capable 
of producing a competency; and if fame may be credited, this 
modern type of tuftice, as we find her reprefented by the an- 
tients, eminently poffefles the faculty of uniting private with 
public intereft, by reverfing the political doétrines of the inge- 
nious author of the fable of the bees, and making public vices 
conduce to private benefit. 


Mr. Fielding is very charitably of opinion, that many of the 
common people trefpafs againft the laws, rather from igno- 
rance than wilful obftinacy, or a vicious difpofition ; he has 
therefore compiled thefe extraéts, to render eafy the accefs to a 
competent knowledge of the laws, and prefixed this hint as a 
gentle breeze of applaufe, vulgarly called a puff, whereby the 
work may be wafted with the greater conveniency from the 
fhelves of the bookfeller, upon which it- might otherwife re- 
main aheavy incumbrance. 


The following obfervation on the rewards affigned by the 
legiflature to informers is extremely fenfible, and, in our opi« 
nion, merits the attention of parliament. 


‘The legiflature, by giving one-half of the penalty to the 
informer, doubtiefs intended to facilitate the execution of the 
penal laws ; but it certainly has a contrary effeé&t: for thofe 
who make informations before magiftrates from the mere mo- 
tive of the reward, are of the difreputable kind; and the.ad- 
vantages annexed tg informers have rendered the office itfelf 
odious, and deterred many reputable perfons from redrefling 
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injuries and inconveniencies they have laboured under for fear of 
the odious imputation of an informer. And itis believed, that 
if rewards in general, given to informers by penal laws, were 
taken away, and the whole penalty given tothe poor, &c. the 
laws themfelves would be eafier executed, and the evils they 
were intended to remedy, eafier removed. For it is from ex- 
perience I have obferved, that for one information made from 
the motive of the reward, twenty have been made from a 
defire only of removing a public evil or nufance, without 
the leaft regard to the reward, which fuch informers have ge- 
nerally applied themfelves to charitable ufes, having firft paid 
the expence of the profecution: but as gain is the common idea 
of the motive of all informations, many even of thefe perfons 
have been infulted for their good offices to the public, which 
would not be the cafe if rewards in general were taken away ; 
and the removal of evils themfelves would always be found fuffi- 
cient motives for complaint, and at the fame time it would give 
weight and dignity to the laws themfelves.” 


But we cannot affent to the method our author propofes for 
the better lighting the ftreets, lanes, and allies in the city of 
London and liberties of Weftminfter, which would only be 
vefting more power in the hands of parifh officers, than their 
general condué in the management of public money feems to 
deferve. He recommends a tax to be levied for this purpofe 
upon every parifh, at the difcretion of the church-wardens, 
overfeers, and a juftice of the peace, who fhould regulate the 
number and diftances of lamps in every ftreet. For our own 
parts, we fhould be forry to fee any more of the public money 
lodged in the hands of fuch treafurers, who, for the moft part, 
confift of low mechanics, that convert parith offices into lucra- 
tive employments, and compenfate their lofs of time by means 
which the gentry would difdain, could they be prevailed upon 


to attend parith bufinefs. 


The fubfequent obfervations on the artificial {carcity of fith, 
occafioned by a villainous combination to keep up the price, 
whereby the poor are wholly deprived of one of the great 
bleffings of our infular fituation, we think may prove of pub- 
lic benefit. Mr. Fielding apprehends that the inconvenience 
might be removed, if the gentlemen belonging to the Britith 
herring fifhery, “‘ a large, able, and refpeCtable body, would 
(befides the catching. of herrings) become fithermen for this 
metropolis; which, as they have much leifure from their other 
fifhery, are accuftomed to, and converfant in, the building of 
boats, making of nets, and hiring of fithermen, they can carry 
on, with more eafe, and lefs expence to thgemfelves, and more 


utility to the public, than any other body whatever. By this 
| means 
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‘means an immenfe quantity of fifa would be brought to Bil- 
lingfgate and Weftminfter markets, yet not more than this town 
would confume, and would totally deftroy the prefent mono- 
poly of different fifh, viz. lobfters, turbots, &c. as well as the 
little combinations dately practifed to make an artificial {carcity : 
and as the conveniency of a plenty of fihh in London and Weft- 
minfter to all ‘ranks of people, is much eafier to be conceived 
than expreffed, I fhall now mention what feems farther necef- 
fary to the furtherance of this plan : and firft, that the legifla- 
ture fhould enable the members of the Free Britith Herring 
Fifhery:to apply a neceffary part of their capital to this pro- 
pofed fifhery, which cannot be attended with any hazard, as 
ready money is always paid at the fifh-markets ; fo that it will 
rather enrich the body, and enable them to carry on the her- 
ring fithery itfelf with more effect and advantage, than ob- 
ftru& it. : 


*¢ Secondly, Befides the provifions made by the late ftatut¢ 
relative to fea fifth, an officer fhould,be appointed to attend 
both markets to fee fuch methods faithfully executed, as the le- 
giflature fhall think neceffary, to prevent the engrofling or mo- 
nopolizing of any fifh brought to the faid markets for fale. 


« Thirdly, That every perfon felling fith by retail out of the 
faid markets, fhall be obliged to expofe to open view from eight 
to twelve in the morning, whatever fifh he has to fell, with a 
penalty for concealing any part of the fame. 


‘‘ In this plan, public fpirit and intereft will go hand in 
hand ; and as they will be enabled to fit out a larger fleet of 
fithing-boats than was ever yet fent to fea, great plenty of fith 
muft be the confequence, and cheapnefs will naturally follow ; 
and by little bounties and rewards which they themfelves will 
be able to give to fifhermen, it is hoped that the evil now fo 
loudly complained of, will be moft effeétually cured; and the 
fifhmongers themfelves, who have lately been the dupes of the 
fifhermen, and the monopolizers of particular fifh would have 
reafon to rejoice ; for, by felling more fifth at reafonable rates, 
their gain would be the fame.” 


The propofal is of fuch a nature as promifes mutual advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the metropolis, and the Britifh her- 
ring fifhery, 


Whether the following remark may have any view to the aus 
thor’s own private intereft, we will not-take it upon us to de- 
cide ; certain it is, that regulations are much wanted with ref- 
pect to domeftic fervants. After taking notice that the law 
only extends to fervants in hufbandry and labourers, Mr. Field 
ing’s words are: ** nohe body of domeftic fervants is very large, 

and 
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and at prefent without any regulation; but it is apprehended; 
that if a regifter-office, founded on the fame principles, and 
executed by the fame methods as that in the Strand, fo long 
carried on by Mr. Fielding and Co. were to be under parlia- 
mentary fanétion, to have all imitators fuppreffed, to be exe- 
cuted by commiflioners, and the profits arifing to go to the go- 
vernment, it would be a great blefling to mankind; as it 
would open a fair channel for preferment for every faithful, 
induftrious, and diligent fervant, and would effectually prevent 
diffolute fervants from admiffion into quiet worthy families.” 


The author’s obfervations on the combinations formed by 
journeymen upon particular occafions, to increafe their wages, 


deferves regard. — 


‘* The mafter taylors in this metropolis have repeatedly en- 
deavoured to break and fupprefs the combinations of their jour- 
neymen to raife their wages, and leffen their hours of work, 
but have ever been defeated, notwithftanding the excellent pro- 
vifion of the above ftatute; and thishas been in fome meafure 
‘owing to the infidelity of the matters themfelves to each other; 
fome of whom, taking the advantage of the confufion, have 
colle&ted togethet fome of the ableft of the journeymen, 
whofe exorbitant demands they have complied with, while 
many- other mafters have had a total {top put to their bufi- 
héfs, becaufe they would not be guilty of a breach of fo necef- 
fary a law; but the fuccefs of the journeymen in thefe dif- 
putes, and the fubmiflion of their matters, is chiefly owing té 
the cuftom the mafters now have got of charging extra wages 
in their bills, by which means they relieve themfelves, and the 
impofition is thrown entirely on the public, who can alone re- 
drefs it, by throwing it back again upon the mafter taylor, for 
whofe benefit and fecurity the legiflatute has taken fuch pains 
as leaves him without room for complaint.” 

Hence it may reafonably be inferred, that the confumer has a 
right’ to difpute extra charges, and would certainly be relieved 
by law from an impofition, thé very neceflity occafioning which 
is itfelf 4 breach of ftatute. 

In general, we may obferve of this performance, that the 

reat {cope feems to be the acquiring as much power as poffi- 


ble to the feffions, and fuggefting hints for the peculiar advan- 
tage of a certain individual, who makes a. very confpicuous 
figure among the acting juftices of this metropolis; though 
publifhing the penal laws in fo commodious a volume may 
likewife tend to preferve the peace and good order of fociety. 
The police of this great city is on all hands allowed to be ex- 
tremely defective ; and whatever contributes to remedy fo uni- 


verfal a grievance, ought to meet with public encouragement. 
3 AR ¥. 
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Ant. V. 4 Method of breaking Horfes, and teaching Soldiers to 
ride. By Henry Earl of Pembroke. azmo. Pr. 25. 64,. 
Dodfley. 


T is with fingular pleafure we fee the illuftrious name of 

Pembroke added to the catalogue of noble authors; anda 
young nobleman inftrudting his countrymen on a fubje& fo im- 
portant, and generally fo little underftood, at a time of life ufu- 
ally dedicated only to diffipation and pleafure, . Let no folemn 
Dons imagine that his lordfhip has employed his pen on a mean 
affair, fit only for grooms and profeffed riding-mafters, or that 
he has at all derogated from the man of quality : horfemanfhip 
was held by the Greeks in the higheft efteem, and juftly num- 
bered among the moft effential branches of military knowledge, 
Xenophon and Arrian, both of them philofophers, generals, 
and men eminent for their tafte and literature, thought it not, 
beneath them to write treatifes on this very fubje&. » Indeed, 
till later times of floth, indolence, and effeminacy, horfeman+ 
fhip was thought an accomplifhment fo peculiarly belonging to 
gentlemen and noblemen, that it was fcandalous for either to 
be unskilled in it. Many’ perfons of the firft rank and merit 
made it their particular ftudy ; and the name of William-duke 
of Newcaftle will be more honoured by pofterity for his excels 
Jent treatife on riding, than for his care of the education of 
Charles II. 


“It will detract little from the merit of the work, fhould we © 
allow that moft of its contents. were known before to proficients 
in horfemanfhip ; as much choice and judgment are fhown in | 
thecompofition, and we will venture to pronounce almoft every 
part of it is perfectly new to nine-tenths of thofe for whofe in- 
ftruction and ufe it is intended. We rather with his lordfhip 
had not fuppofed his readers already knew /omething, but had be- 
gun with the firft rudiments, and been more explicit in many. of 
his directions, When, for inftance, he gives rules for know- 
ing when an horfe gallops fale and difunited, he, would have 
been much more intelligible and pleafing, even to many of 
thofe who pretend the book wants novelty, had he tranfcribed 
Gueriniere’s defcription of the various pofitions of an horfe’s feet 
in all his paces, and the times of taking them up and fetting 
them down, in each relatively ;— a thing eafily comprehended, 
and though neceffary to be known, would have been new to the 
generality of grooms, and to fome few of thofe who boaft of 
having learned to ride. - 


We cannot however, without forfeiture of that impartiality : 
we owe the public, omit oblerving, that the work is not free 
from 
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from defects and inaccuraciés. We. are frequently difgufted 
with feeing both words and phrafes ufed in a fenfe fo much af- 
ter the French manner, ‘that toa mere Englith reader they are 
unintelligible ; and this too when his meaning might be as well 
exprefied in pure Englifh. - For inftance, poftfes-him/felf, {p. 8} 
defend himfelf, (p. 39) where reff would have been as well, and 
reff (p. 77) where /upport or /ufain feem more fuitable, as res 
fii may be applied to the correétion he is directing, whilft his 
meaning is, that a weak horfe cannot /ufport violent aétion, 
But thefe are defeéts eafily pardonable in a young author, full 
of his fubje&, and zealous for the improvement and perfection 
of the fervice. Probably, as moft of the beft writers on horfe- 
manfhip are in French, he had his firft rudiments in that Jan« 
guage, and the precife meaning of the phrafeology we blame 
being familiar to him, he was lefs attentive to guard againft 
ambiguity. 

The warmth with which he dielanes feveral pernicious opi« 
nions and pra@tices is very becoming the man of quality,.un- 
awed by cuftom or authority, or the danger of offending thofe 
who find their account in the continuation of abufes. Much 
more honourable to him, as an human Creature, is that f{pirit 
of tendernefs to, the moft ufeful of animals which animates the 
whole work. Supported by reafon, and the experience of the 
beft mafters, his lordfhip recommends the greateft gentlenefs 
poffible in bringing horfes to obedience ; encouraging always, 
correcting feldom, and that with great moderation, never re- 
quiring of them more than what they are fufficiently prepared 
for by preceding leffons, and never any thing but what is fuit- 
able to their frame, ftrength, and difpofition. Every merciful 
man muft be pleafed with the indignation he expreffes at the 
contrary manner of proceeding, by which many a good horfe 
is made vicious, and an enemy to man; who knows that there 
is a fe&t (if we may fo call them) pretending to very fuperior 
fkill in horfemanthip, who attempt to pafs off a confufion of 
wild, irregular motions, the mere efteéts of rage and defpair in 
a poor animal, whipped and_harraffed beyond all bearing, for 
fine a&tion, and complete drefling. Such have feen enjoying, 
with the utmott felf-fatisfaftion, the ftupid applaufe of a fet of 
ignorant fpeétators, who admired this charlatanerie as a won 
derful performance, which all real judges muft be fenfible was 
like Shakefpear’s tale, told by an ideot, full of found and Surys 


but fignifying nothing. 
Chap. I, treats of the method of preparing horfes to be 


mounted. 
Chap. II. treats of placing new men, and rendering them 


firm on v horiibdtk. i 
As 
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" - As fome of our readers, though not ambitious of being great 
horfemen, may be defirous of attaining afecure feat on’ horie- 
back, the following extracts may prove of ufe to them. 


« Various dre the methods, that are ufed, of placing people 
on horfeback ; there are but few, who confult reafon in it; and 
every fool follows, and unhappily teaches his own filly fyftem, 
Some infift, that-no preffure at all, in a manner, fhould be 
upon the backfide ; others recommend the feat almoft upon the 
back-bone: out of thefe two contrary, and both equally ridi- 
culous methods. an excellent one may be found by taking the 
medium. Before you'let the man mount, teach him to know, 
and always to examine, if the curb be well placed, (I mean, 
when the horfe has a bit in-his mouth, which at firft he fhould 
not; but only a fnaffle, till the rider is firm in his feat, and 
the horfe alfo fomewhat taught;) and likewife if the nofe- 
band ‘be properly tight ; the throat-band loofifh, and the 
mouth-piece neither too high nor too low in the horfe’s, mouth, 
but rightly put fo as not to wrinkle the fkin, nor to hang lax ; 
the girts drawn moderately, but not too ftrait; and the crup- 
per, and the bréaft-plate the fame. When thefe things have 
been well looked to, Jet the man approach the horfe gently 
near the fhoulder ; then -taking the reins and an handful of the 
mane in his left hand, let him put his foot foftly into the left 
ftirrup, by pulling it towards him, left he touch the horfe with 
his toe, (which might frighten him); then let him ftand up a 
moment on it with his hody fbrait, but not ftiff; and after chav, 
paffing his right leg.clear over the faddle without rubbing againft 
any thing, let him feat himfelf calmly down. He muft be 
cautious not to take the reins too fhort, for fear of making the 
horfe rear, fall back, or throw up his head ; but let him bold 
them of an equal and proper length, neither tight-nor flack, 
and with the little finger placed betwixt them,’ 


























« Thus then place the man in his faddle, with his body ras 
ther back, and ;his head held up with eafe, and free from ‘i. 
nefs; feated neither forwards, nor very backwards, with the 
breaft pufhed out a little, and theswaiftband of the breeches 
aifo a little forwards ; the thighs and legs turned in without 
conftraint, and the feet ftrait, neither turned in nor out: by 
this pofition, the natural weight of the thighs has a proper 
and fufficient preflure of itfelf, and the legs. are ready ‘to att, 
when called upon: andtherein care muft be taken, that - ‘they 
hang down eafy and naturally, and be fo placed, as not to be 
touching, wriggling about, and tickling the horfe’s fides, but 
always near, when wanted, as well as the heels. 
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‘ The body mutt be carefully kept eafy and firm, and with~ 
out any rocking, when in ‘motion; which is a bad habit vety © 
readily contracted, efpecially in galloping. It is neceffary that 
the left elbow be gently leant againft the body, a little for- 
wards ; for was it not to be fo refted, the hand. could not be 
“fteady, but would confequently be always checking, and of 
courfe have pernicious effe&ts on the horfe’s mouth : and the 
hand ought to be of equal height with the elbow ; becaufe, if 
it were lower, it would conftrain and. confine the motion of 
the horfe’s fhoulders, which muft be free. I fpeak here of the 
‘pofition of the hand in general ; for as the mouths of horfes 
are different, the place of the hand alfo muft occafionally 
differ : a leaning, low, heavy fore-hand requires a high hand.; 
and a nofe-poking ftar-gazer, alow one. The right. hand and 
arm muft be placed in fymmetry with the left ; only let the 
right hand be a little forwarder or backwarder, higher or lower, 
‘as neceflity may require, in order that it.may be fiee : and here 
note, that by bending both arms alittle at the elbow, you will 
‘prevent ftiffnefs.’ 


« There remains one farther obfervation, that ought not to 
be omitted, about the hand, that it muft be kept clear of the 
body ; [ mean, about two inches and half forwards from it, 
with the nails turned oppofite to the belly, and the wrift a lit- 
tle rounded with eafe ; a pofition not lefs graceful than ready 
for flackening, tightening, and moving the reins from one fide 
to the other, as oceafions may demand.” | 


‘You muft obferve, that the ftirrups be neither fhort nor 
long ; but of fuch extent that when the rider, Being well 
placed, puts his feet into them, (about one third of the length 
of each foot from the point of it) the points may be between 
two and three inches higher than the heels: for longer ftir- 
rups would make it very difficult for the rider to get his leg 
over the baggage, forage, cloak, &c. which are faftened on be- 
hind upon the faddle ; and fhorter would be bad in every ref- 
peat, and anfwer no end atall. The length I mentioned above, 
is juft the right one, and is to be taken in the following me- 
thod ; Make the rider place himfelf upon the faddie; ftraight, 
even, upright, and well, with his legs hanging down and 
the ftirrups likewife ; and when he is in this pofition, take up 
the ftirrup, until the bottom of it comes juft under the ancle- 
bone. ‘The rider muft not bear upon‘his ftirrups, but only let 
the natural weight of his legs reft on them; for if he bore 
upon them, he would be raifed. above and out of bis faddle, 
which fhould never be, except.in charging fword in hand, with 
the bedy inclined forwards at the very inftant of attacking. 
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Spurs may. be given, as foon as the rideris grown familiar with 
Soregs, or even long before, if his legs are-well: ea 


‘ Delicacy in the ufe of the hands, as. well.as in the af ‘of 
the legs, may be given by, the teacher. to a certain degree; but 
it is-nature alone that can beftow that great fenfibility, without 
which neither one not the other can Ge formed to any great per- 
fection, An hand fhould be. firm, but delicate :.an horfe’s 
mouth fhould never be furprifed by any fudden tranfition of it, 
either from flack to tight, or from aby from flack.’ Every 
thing in horfemanfhip mutt. be effeéted by degrees, ‘but at the 
fame time with fpirit and refolution. That hand, which by giv- 
ing and-taking properly, gains its point with the leaft force, is 
the beit?- and the.horfe’s mouth, under this fame hand’s direc- 
tions, will alfo conféquently be the beft, fuppofirg equal ad- 
vantages in both from nature. This: principle of gentlenefs 
fhould be obferved upon all occafions in every bratichof horfe- 
manfhip.’ ‘Sometimes the.right hand may be almoft abfolutely 
neceffary, upon certain troublefome horfes, to affift’ the ‘left ; 
but the feldomer this is done; the better ;- efpecially in a foliler, 
who has a fword to eatrys and to make ule of’ 


«In teaching men a sight feat, on hotfeback above.all things 
let the utmoft attention be given to prevent, "ftiffnels, and ftick- 
ing by.force in any manner upon any occafion; for ftiffnefs: is 
an enemy to every right ,work; and fticking ferves only..to 


.throw aman (when difplaced) a great diftance. from his horfe 


by the {pring he muft go off. with; whereas by a proper equi- 
librating pofition of the body, and by the-natural weight only 
of the thighs, he cannot.but. be in a manner immoveable,’ 


Whoever compares with his lordfhip’s direGtiofs the pra€tice 
of comfmon Englifh riders, muft fee how unigraceful and con- 
trary to all principles of hotferhanthip, their’ feat’ is. They 
fhorten their ftitrups almoft as much as huffats‘or Turks ; bot 
inftead of bending their Knees like thofe {who-with bent Knees 
keep ‘their bodies upright; and in gracefiil balance) they pufli 
forward their legs, with their feet quite home’ in the ftirrups, 
fit back in the faddle; and ‘poke their ‘heads and fhoulders for 
ward’; a feat the moft ungraceful, and nioft deftitute of ba- 
lance that can be conceived: ‘This attitude obliges the: 'to de. 
pend fo much upon the bridle and ftirrups, that orfe might bett 
(to ufe the fafliionable language) two to oné, that among the 
number of ridiculous equettrian “figures. ‘daily exhibited > ia 
Hyde-Park, nine-tenths could not fit the quieteft horfe -a 
gallop, if deprived of ftirrups and bridle, | the kendeuigrfh of Rot- 
ten-Row. 
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. Towhat his lordfhip has faid of the method of acquiring: 
the feat on horfeback, we hope he will pardon us if we add, 

that by turning the whole leg and thigh from the hip only, 
and bringing the flat of the thigh to the faddle, the legs and’ 
feet are at once in the eafy pofition he requires. 


[ Fo be continued. } 
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Art. VI, 4 Complete ColleBion of all the Articles and Claufes 
which relate to the Marine in the feveral Treatifes now Jubfifting 
between Great Britain and other Kingdoms and States. Towhich 
is prefixed a Preface, or Introdugtory Difcourfe: Shewing the true 
Force, Extent, Defign, and Meaning, of the principal Articles iz 
tach Treaty! Svo, Pr. 4s. Whitridge. 


A Midft the prefent dearth of literary publications, we are glad 

to’ caft back our eyes on thofe gleanings which efcaped us 
in the hurry of reviewing while the bufy feafon continued. This 
is one of the few political tracts which ftarted like mufhrooms 
into exiftence, that we may venture to recommend, for the 
utility of the colleétiom, and the good fenfe and knowledge of 
the comment upon the marine treaties between Great Britain 
and the other commercial nations of Europe. Here we meet 
with excellent remarks on the articles refpeéting trade, and our 
American colonies, in the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, to the loofe indefinite manner of wording which, our au- 
thor juftly afcribes all the unhappy confequences; for fuch ever 
a fuccefsful war, attended with fo vaft a confumption of blood: ° 
and treafure, may be @eemed. He traces the infidious arts, by 
which the French claimed the right of. the whole continent of 
Nova Scotia, which, in the fubfifting treaties, was left with an 
undetermined frontier to be adjufted. by commiffaries ; a vain 
falyo of the ignorance or timidity of our minifters, which the 
Freneh never failed converting to their own advantage. . He 
defcribes the means purfued during the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, to open. a communication. between the rivers Miffif- 
fippi and St. Lawrence, fo as to conneét a large tract. of inland 
continent with the fea. He relates the...intrigues by which 
they weaned the Indians from their attachment to Great Bri- 
tain, and the little confidence to. be placed im the oaths taken 
by the French inhabitants of our colonies, by the,examples.of 
their condu@ in the year 1749, when they pafled over the river 
Chinegto to their countrymen then in arms, and were protected 
by M. Corne, in defpite of the. utmoft.endeavours of major 
Lawrence, whofe inftru€tions were too limited for the vigour of 


his genius. In a word, the commentator recites every evafion 
of 
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of the treaties-refpe€ting our northern colonies on the conti 
nent of America, the fruitlefs negotiations carried on for a fe- 
ries of years between the courts of London and Verfailles, and 
the particular caufes of the origin of the prefent war, which he 
elucidates by the particular articles of the treaties of which the 
French took advantage. 


In regard to the treaties fubfifting between Great Britain and 
Spain, our author is no lefs intelligent. He relates the caufes 
of the laft war between the two nations, and the right which 
the Spaniards claimed of vifiting our fhips in the Spanifi Weft- 
Indies, even beyond the reach of the utmoft jurifdiétion of their 
fettlements; and gives the fubfequent judicious obfervations on 
the true force and extent of the twenty- -firft and tw enty-fecond 
articles of the treaty of Madrid, ia 1667, which declare, in ge- 
neral, “* That the fubjeéts of the two crowns refpeétively, fhall 
have liberty to traffic throughout all countries, cultivating 
peace, amity, or neutrality, with either of them; and that the 
faid liberty fhall in no wife be interrupted by any hindrance or 
difturbance whatfoever, hy reafon of any hoftility, which may 
be between either of the faid crowns, and any other king- 
doms.” * It has been alledged, that the liberty here ftipulated, 
fairly extends fo far, ds to grant a right to carry freely the ef- 
feéts of an enemy; but furely this is ftretching the article be- 
yond its true intent and meaning. The liberty of traffic to the 
countries of the enemies of Great Britain, as thus in generat 
ftipulated, can be explained to grant to the fubjects of the crown 
of, Spain, no other right but that of carrying on, without any 
injurious moleftation or difturbance, the ordinary means of 
trafic, with their own produce or property, on their pwn ace 
count; provided that.in cafe of war they do not, under this 
pretence, attempt to fcreen the effects of the enemy ; and on 
condition alfo, that they carry not any implements of war, or 
whatever elfe, according to the nature of their refpedtive fitua= 
tions, or the circumftances of the cafe, may be neceflary to 
fuch enemies for their defence. "Tis true, this liberty is no 
mote than what is allowed by the principles of natural equity, 
or the law of nations, and confequently, at firit fight, may feem 
not fo réquire a particular ftipulation. But hiftory will inform 
us, that amid the irregularities of war, he rules of eqpity in 
this refpe&t were not always enough regarded, and that many 
governments, in time of war, did often moft licentioufly dif- 
turb, and fometimes prohibit totally, the commerce of neutral 
nations with their enemies. Hence it became neceffary to fix 
and determine what was the general law of nations, by pecn- 
liar tfeaties ; and hence it is, that about the middle of the lait 
ceatury, when the commercial regulations which now fubfft 

O 3 between 
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between the European powers firft began to be formed, we find 
orticles, to the fame purpofe‘as thefe abovementioned in our 
treaty with Spain, afferting in general a right to trade unmo- 
lefted with the enemies of each other. ‘Thefe are ufually placed 
emong thofe articles of general import, which are commonly firft 
laid down in treati¢s, as the bafis on which the fubfequent ftipu- 
lations are founded, eftablifhing fuch privileges as the rule alone 
wouldnot admit. And among the reft, fome nations, we fhall fee 
prefently, granted mutually to each other, by new and exprefs 
articles, the right of carrying freely the property of their ref- 
pe&tive enemies. Thefe laft articles, therefore, muft be confi- 
dered, as wholly diftin@ in their nature ftom thofe before- 
mentioned, and in their meaning totally different. The firft 
are in aflirmance of an old rule; the Jaft create a new privi- 
lege. Thofe only confirm a right, which was determined by 
the law of nations before ; thefe make an exception to that 
Jaw. Uponthe whole then it follows, that by a general ftipu- 
Jation in favour of trade with the enemies of another power, 
fuch as is made by the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond articles of 
the treaty of Madrid in 1667, the contracting parties never in- 
tended to imply a right to carry freely the effects of that enemy ; 
and that to eftablifh fuch a right, it is neceflary to have it ex- 
prefly mentioned.’ 


This extract may be deemed feafonable, at a period when 
common report alledges, that- his Catholic majefty, contrary 
perhaps to his real intereft, and the ufual bent of his politics, 
is upon the eve of declaring in favour of our enemies; when it 
will be neceflary to urge other arguments than thofe which 
fimply arife from the juft demands of Great Britain upon 
France, as the bafis of an accommodation. 


Next to the remarks on the treaties with Spain, follow fome 
feafonable ufeful animadverfions on thofe fubfifting with the 
republick of the United Provinces; in the courfe of which he 
traces the endeavours of that republick to engrofs all the 
commerce of Europe, during a rupture between. any of the 
other maritime powers. It was in confequence of a feries of 
deep policy, that fhe procured the maritime regulation of 
1674, whereby it was agreed between Great Britain and the 
republick, ‘that all which fhall be found on board the veffels 
belonginz to the fubjeés of either of the contracting parties, fhall 
be accounted clear and free, although the whole lading, or any 
part thereof, fhali by juft title of property belong to the enemies 
of the other, contraband goods only excepted.” 


This isa privilege which we are aftonifhed the court of Eng- 
Jand fhould ever grant, confidering that it laid thesbafis of in- 
: finite . 
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Enite maritime power to the republick, and could never pro-: 
duce any advantage to Great Britain. 7 


After enumerating the arts by which the ftates procured this 
advantageous ftipulation, our author remarks, that until the 
prefent rupture with France, the Dutch never happened to be . 
neutrals, fince that time, with refpe& to Great Britain ; for 
which reafon the propriety of this‘article was never examined. 
‘ But in 1758, when the French finding themfelves unable to 
carry on their own trade in their own bottoms, refolved to em- 
ploy the Dutch, and not only exempted their veffels from the 
tax of fifty fous per ton, but opened to them all their ports in 
America. ‘The mifchief of fuffering the rule to pafs in general 
terms, became notorioufly manifeft, and’ Britain refolved to 
make ufe of thofe means which God had put into her hands, to 
remedy it. Great numbers of thefe Dutch veffels were tuken, 
and fome of them adjudged to be lawful prizes by our court of 
admiralty. 

‘ The ftates being extremely vexed to fee the net, which they, 
had fo cunningly woven, and fpread over us by the treaty, now 
proveat length, upon the firft trial, too weak to hold us, and 
forcibly broken, did not fpare to make heavy complaints of the 
breach. No lefs than four memorials were prefented, by large 
deputations from their merchants to the princefs governante. 
In one of which they threaten to oppofe force to force, in cafe 
_a deputation, which was propofed to be feat to England by their 
high-mightineffes, to follicit fpeedy and fatisfaftory redrefs, and 
to infift ftrongly on it, fhould prove ineffeftual. ‘* And, con- 
tinues this memorial, if we might aot feem to anticipate the 
deliberations of our legal regency, we would at the fame time 
propofe, that a refolution fhould be taken, when the deputa- 
tion is fent to England, to fend commiffions to Ruffia, Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark, that in cafe the court of England 
fhould give a negative anfwer, alliances, fuccours, and a(fliit- 
ance, might be fecured, to oppofe, in concert with us, the 
defpotic empire of the Englifh on the fea.”. The princefs re- 
gent, in her anfwer to this memorial, takes notice, that the 
had received ‘a letter from the king her father, wherein his_ 
majefty fays, The affair of the Dutch is now under: confideration. : 
and York will’ fpeedily receive the neceffary inftru@ions for fettling it 
amicably. «Some methods foall be thought of to curb the infolence of 
the privateers: That the was informed Mr. York had afked'a 
conference to treat of this matter ; and that the hoped the ne- 
gotiation would be attended with fuccefs.” She had, in anfwer 
to a former ‘memorial, affured them, that negotiations were 
catrying on at London, for an accommodation. But Mr. Hop, 
the Dutch minifter here, foon afterwards acquainted his mafters, 
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that our court infifted upon thefe two’ points ; namely, That 
the Dutch fhould relinquifh the trade and navigation to the 
French iflands, and alfo forbear fupplying the French with ma- 
terials for thip-building, Thefe, in the laft memorial, are called 
conditions preferibed, to which thofé merchants who are the 
fufferers could not fub{cribe, and which could not, be accepted 
for the merchants in general. We find, notwithftanding, that 
both thefe conditions were peremptorily infifted on in the me- 
morial, which Mr. Yorke prefented by his majefty’s command 
to the ftates-general, on the twenty-fecond of December that 
year, 1758 ; where having hinted, that the treaty of 1674 wag 
enervated, by their ill faith in obferving fome ftipulations of 
other treaties which were connected with it, and taken notice, 
that a trade of the nature which they now claimed was never 
permitted by themfelves to others, and had been oppofed by the 
falus populi in all countries; he requires, in his mafters name, 
“‘ That fuch naval ftores, as confift of materials for buildin 
and repairing the French fleets, fhould be comprehended in the 
clafs of contraband goods;” and then gives them to under- 
ftand, “« That it ‘was his majefty’s intention, that the fubjedts 
of their high-mightiveffes thould enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities refulting from the treaty of 1674, /o far as the tenor 
of it was met derogated from by the prefert accommodatien.” Yn the 
mean time, an equipment of eighteen fhips of war had been 
refolved on by the Dutch, to take place as foon as poffible : and 
in April the next year, 1759, arrived at London the two depu- 
ties, according to the intimation given in the abovementioned 
memorial of their merchants. But feeing the prodigious fac- 
cefs of our arms this year, efpecially in taking Guadaloupe, 
Quebec, and Canada, together with the failure of the French 
finances ; thefe unfriendly allies have thought fit to foften their 
animofity, and wait the further, and probably the final iffue of 
the war ; leaving the French trade, as not worth contending 
for by the government at the hazard of a rupture, to private 
adventurers ; and, as to captures, acquieféing in the fentences 
of the lords of appeal, who apparently regulate their decrees 
by the accommodation, prefcribed to the treaty of 1672, in Mr. 
Yorke’s memorial.’ 


Having finifhed this fubjeé&t, the editor proceeds to fome re- 


marks on the treaties with Portugal; the emperor, for the 
Auftrian Netherlands ; Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, Sardinia, or 
rather Savey, Turky, Morocco, and the piratical ftates of Afri- . | 
ca, upon each of which the reader will find intelligent, judi- 
cious, pertinent, and inftruétive obfervations. The remainder 
of the volume confifts of extra&s from the treaties with the 
feveral courts abave mentioned, relative to commerce. 


Art. 
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| Art. VII: The Meretriciad. 4te. Pr. 2s. Moran. 


HE author of this poem muft be allowed to poffefs more 
genius than decency, and more wit than underftanding. 
Amidft a variety of bald, obfcene, and impudent lines, we 
fometimes meet with a thought or turn of expreffion, that dif- 
tinguithes talents proftituted to the moft lafcivious purpofés. It 
was difficult, indeed, te touch the impure fubject without being 
defiled ; but our author has walftonly rioted j jn obfcenity, and 
expofed to publie view fcenes too grofs ever for'a brothel. Un- 
der pretence of fatyrizing vice, and tranfmitting with infamy 
to pofterity the names of abandoned women, too hardened 
for amendment, and teo mean for the poer’s refentment, he 
ftrives to inflame the imagination by fituations the moft indeli- 
cate, and allufions that ¢annot fail of polluting innocence. 
The following extra& will furnifh a fufficient fpecimen of the 
ability, morals, and modefty of our poet : 
* Thee Lucy thee, whofe meagre fmutty charms, . 
Diverted firft the foldier under arms, 
Or if he wanted when his guard was out, 
A little nonfenfe on the filent flute, 
Then you fupinely laid your matches by, 
-And to the mnufic join’d the melting figh, 
’ Say was it there Orlando heard thy hymns? 
There did he grow enamour’d of thy limbs? 
Dark, little, dirty fulph’rous fmelling wench, 
Trac’d by each piffing puppy for thy ftench, 
O happy knight, whofe judgment could draw out, 
Such fhining beauties, from a loufy clout ; 
' Yet matchlefs Luty do not think [ blame, 
Thy great ambition of a lady’s name, 
Nor do I care, how, when, orwhere the kniglit 
. Difturb’d thy oceans, in the fhades of night: — 
Let the world talk, for feandal’s never dumb, 
What beats a lady’s finger and a thamb? 
How fhall my mufe, my Cooper now approach, 
Exalted from a bafket to a coach, 
Nothing emboldens but her not being prude, 
And kind indeed, if otily kiid as lewd ; 
Then fay, foft Lucy, when you rode in ftate, 
Why would you drive at phaétonic rate? 
Suppofe your keeper was a bit decay’d? 
He was no lefs a man than you a maid; 
Why fly your fire, with thofe new whiten’d charts . 
To loll and wallow in a turikey’s armis, 
And when you’d quité exhaufted Newgate’s luft,* 
Yeu feiz’d poor Palmer with as great a guft : 


Inhuman 
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Inhuman thirft, thou very vital drain, 

Lewder than all the whores in Charles’s reign: 
But that, and more, thee Lucy, fhe’d excus’d, 
Had you Ben Johnfon’s tippling head refus’d ; 
Where Ufher, you and. Buely oft got .drunk, 
And then pull’d caps with fome lefs dirty punk. 
When B--d--n made his Jaft dear will and groan, 
A good annuity was thea thy own ; 


With this provifo---that $ou’d rake no more. 


Nor play the vagrant, mercenary whore. 

Alas! thy many ations fince has fhown, 
Thou could’ft not quit the bottle and the town, 
Oft has the mufe beheld thy tott’ring feet, 

And pray’d that inftant for the widett ftreet ; 
But then ’twas night, and little to be feen, 

So no great matter whether foul or clean, 

At fam’d Bob Derry’s, where the harlots throng, 
My mutfe has liften’d to thy lufcious fong ; 

And heard thee fwear like worfer Druary’s punk, 
The man fhould have thee, who could make thee drunk, 
Cit, foldier, failor, or fome bearded Jew, 

In triumph reeling, bore thee to fome ftew. 

At other times more riotous than lewd, 

Then nought but fwords, blood, tears, and oaths enfu’d ; 
So dire a confli& furely ne’er was known. , 
A worfe fedition Hellen could not fown. 


‘ Men in all ranks, all charaé&ers of life, 
Promifcuous mingle in the doubtful ftrife, 
Broomfticks, fwords, pokers, ftools, chairs, fifts and tongs 
Together clafh, for Lucy’s drunken wrongs, 

Bowls, glafles, bottles, whiz about the ears, 

And wound regardlefs citizens and peers : 

The females blubber, kneel, fhriek, pray and {wear, 
Tearing caps, laces, fattins, filks and hair : 

«‘ Now, now the city, now the army beats,” 

Till the loud clamours reach the public ftreets, 
Chairmen, links, coachmen, waiters, nightmen, pimps, 
Crowd to fee /air play---to the culls and nymphs, 
The noife at laft, the drowfy watchmen catch, 

And twirl their rattles, for their brother watch ; 
Away they hobble, with their lights and clubs, 

A little confcious they'll receive the drubs ; 

Join the confufion, hoping to fubdue 

This bloody, ever fighting motley crew ; 

But all in vain---they only ferve to raife 

The fire, as fuel to create more blaze. 


Heard 
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Heard you that ruth of woe ?---thofe horrid cracks: °» * 
Ten lanthorns broke, ten watchmen on their backs ; 

A worfer ruin Derry’s never faw ; * 

Two Jews were kill’d, a bobwig, and a beau : 
At laft the conftables with numbers beat, 

And crown the warriors with a round-houfe treat, 
By them in triumph Lucy’s bore away, 

A captive queen, to wait the rifing day ; 

She in her arms embrac’d a drunken hens 

And with him fnor’d upon a trufs of ftraw, 

Rofe the next morning with her. batter’d 

And march’d in matchlefs bronze to Fielding’s door, | ~ 
-**O let the rigid fentence be forgot,” 

For Bridewell was never my Lucy’s lot.’ : 


We muft not omit the impudent infinuation thrown out 
againft one of the firft perfonages in the nation (1. 36) which 
certainly merits keenef corre&ion than what the critic has 
the power of applying. 





Arr. VIII. “Eleifa : or, a@ Serics of original Letters colle&ed and 
publifhed by J. J. Roufleau. Tranflated from the French. Jn 
4 Vols, 8vo. Pr.124s Becket. 


HERE cannot be a more difficult task than to convey a 

juft idea of a performance, where the. elocution, fire, 
fenfibility, refinement, and paradoxical humour of the author, 
conftitute its principal ornaments and blemifhes. Rouffeau 
defpifes the-common aids of plot, incident, and contrivance, 
and effeéts all his purpofes by mere firength of genius and va- 
riety of colouring. His attitudes are common, but they are 
painted with fuch energy and grace, as cannot fail of ftrikin 
_with all the force of novelty. Like a fculptor who has drawn his 
materials rough from the quarry, he polifhes, and in a manner 
animates the clamfy marble ; even the fimple Valefians become 
in his hands the moft amiable people on earth. Such are the 
charafteriftics of the new Eloifa, of which we formerly exhi- 
bited a sketch, under the title of Lettres de deux.Amans habi-+ 
tans d’une petite ville au pied des Alpes*, and upon. which we now 
venture to extend our criticifims, in compliance with the. tafte 
of many of our readers. 


Our ingenious author, fpirited and mafterly” in all his pro-- 
duétions, has formed his Eloifa on the plan of the celebrated 
Clariffa, the favourite work of our late countryman the ami- 
able Mr. Richardfon. Every one muft acknowledge the re- 
femblance between the diftinguifhing features of the principal 





* Vide Critical Review for Janu'ry 3761. 
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charatters. Eloifa isa lefs perfe& Clariffa, Clara a mifs Howe, 
as fervent in her friendhhip, as witty and charming, but lefs 
humorous ; merely becaufe the Swifs writer is an intire ftranger 
to the talent we exprefs by the word humour. It is, indeed, 
the higheft encomium on Mr, Richardfon, that he has been 
deemed worthy the imitation of a.writer of Rouffeau’s emi- 
nence, and that he ftall remains unrivalled in copying nature, 
though he may perhaps be greatly excel in deep refle&ion, 
the finer tints that difcriminate genius, and certain magic pow- 
ers peculiar to Rouffeau, of canjuring into a fingle expreffion 
the fubftance of volumes. Of this nature we confider the firft 
letter wrote by St. Preux to Eloifa, in which he difcovers his 
love, fituation, and all the confequent fcruples and difficulties 
of his paffien. Here by a few lines we are as deeply interefted 
in the fate of the lovers, as if the author had traced the pro- 
egrefs of the rifing paflion through a long correfpondence: he 
has, in faé&t, advanced as far in his defign by afew lines, as 
Mr. Richardfon has done in the three firit volumes; and no- 
thing, in our opinion, can more juftly diftinguith the talents 
of both authors than this fingle obfervation. The Englith mo- 
ralift defcribes a young lady exquifitely delicate, virtuous, 
Beautiful, and religious, but prudent, perhaps, to a degree 
of coldnefs, an outcaft from her family, perfecuted by the 
rancorous ehvy of a filter, the brutal refentment of a brother, 
the inflexible tyranny of a. father, reduced to extreme wreteh- 
ednefs by the intrigues of an engaging villain her lover, for 
whom fhe entertains a fecret paffion; and yet réfafing, out of 
punctilio, to beftow her hand upon this lover, equal to her in 
birth and fortune, the admiration of the female world on 
atcount of his perfon, addrefs, wit and ftratagem, and at laft 
falling a facrifice to filial duty and mifplaced delicacy. On the 
contrary, the Swifs: philofopher ‘paints a virgin in the bloom 
of youth, innocent, amiable, fall of fenfibility, deeply ena- 
moured of virtue, yet fwerving from its didtates, and yielding — 
to the violence of her paffions; but reclaimed by the horror 
of her crime, and her innate purity of fentiment. Her lover 
too a young man honeft and fenfible, romanticly fond of vir- 
tue, confident of his own ftrength, and difcovering his weak- 
nefs, reafoning like a Platonift on love, and pracifing like an 
Epicurean. The very errors of both are engaging, and we ad- 
mire them in their. fall, becaufe they ftill bear, the prejudice of 
virtue. The one renders his heroine proof againft all the af- 
faults of temptation, thereby propofing a perfe& pattern for 
the imitation of her fex ; the other defcribes her fubje& to human 
frailty, left, by elevating virtue too high, we fhould be dif- 
couraged from attempting to climb the fteep afcent: which of 
the writers hath fucceeded beft in inculcating inftruction we 
mutt 
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mut fubmit to the different difpofitions of their readers; one 
will be animated with an example, which would threw another 
into defpair. If we may fpeak our own fentimeats, Roufleau 
hath furnifhed the more ufeful inftruction, ds he hath taught 
us the means of retrieving the efteem of mankiad, after a ca- 
pital flip in. conduét; than whith he could not have read a 
more inttructive lefflon to the female world, who generally re- 
fign over to vice and wretchednefs thofe of their own fex, who 
have once deviated from the paths of virtue, though earneft to 
redeem their errors, and more valuable members of fociety than 
thofe boafters of their fingle nf Bases + honaur and unfo. 
licited chattity. 


If we take a nearer view of the two admired performances in 
queftion, we fhall find Rouffeau’s infinitely more fentimental, 
animated, refined, and elegant; Richardfon’s, more .natural, 
interefting, variegated, and dramatic. The one every where 
appears the eafy, the other the mafterly writer ; _Rouffeau 
raifes your admiration;, Richardfon folicits your tears ; the for- 
- mer is fometimes Obfcure ; the latter too minute. Every cir- 
cumftance concurs in difclofing Richardfon’s defiga ; ; Rouffeau 
is digreffive, but his flights are the extravagations of genius. 
They may be confidered as epifodes that delight fingly, and 
diftinguifh the author a fine effayilt as well as an original no- 
vellift, by the peculiarity of his manner. Richardfon unfolds 
his characters by a variety of flight touches and circumftances, 
which appear trivial unlefs you regard his defign; while Rouf- 
feau, by a felicity of genius, lays naked the heart at a fingle 
ftroke, and interefts you in the fate of his perfonages, before 
you can be faid to know them.. By afimple motion of his pen, 
the whole groupe is affembled in the imagination, and engace 
the attention in proportion.as they are connected with Eloifa, 
However, the impreffion they make is firong, but it is eva- 
nefcent; like the fleeting pictures of a dream, they ftrongly 
agitate for the time, and are afterwards forget; while tlofe of 
Richardfon imprint the mind more durably, becaufe the ftroke 
is more frequently reiterated. 


We may carry the comparifon ftill farther. Richardfon has 
ftrong ideas, but they arife’ by affociation; thofe of Rouffeau 
fiath like lightning, illuminate every furrounding object, areort- 
ginal, rapid, impetuous, unconnected, and fearce deducihle 
from what preceded, or the fubje& in queftion: the former 
exprefles a fine fentiment with an amiable but unadorned and 
languid fimplicity; the other cloaths all his thoughts with dig- 
nity and ftrength, difplaying every faculty of the poet, ora- 
tor, and philofopher, without feeming ftrained, tumid, or un- 
natural. His great art confifts in concealing his art; in giv- 
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ing all the elegance of a court to the manners of his rural chia. 
racters, and yet perfectly fitting them to their peculiar circum- 
fiances. Virgil hath been faid to have drefled ‘his. fhepherds in 
filk ; it may bealledged of Rouffeav, that he has educated his per- 
fonages in the Lyceum, With Richardfon every charaéter appears 
what we really fee it in life; even the drapery is not left to the 
-imagination of the painter. The wit, humour, ftratagem, and 
mifchievous invention of Lovelace; the rough boifterous: dif- 
pofition of uncle Anthony ; the brutal manners of Mowbray, 
the humanity and natural good fenfe of the reclaimed Belford ; 
the honour and foldier-like behaviour of Mordaunt; the fhock- 
ing cataftrophe of the abandoned Mrs. Sinclair; in a word, 
every circumftance of every perfon is.copyed with. the utmoft 
accuracy from where it really exifts, almoft without exaggera- 
tion. If Richardfon hath defcribed in Lovelace a character 
which exceeds the pawers of Rouffeau, it is becaufe that fpecies 
of humour has no exiftence in Switzerland. If Rouffeau hath 
painted a cold, infenfible, ftoical lover in Wolmar, who ad- 
mirgs the virtue of his wife, and confides in her honour, even 
while the is prefent and alone with the object of her firft affec- 
tion, and the author of her fall, it is becaufe the character 
is natural enough to the country, however ftrained it may ap- 
pear to an Englifhman. It may be thought that Rouffeau has 
injured the Chriftian religion by advancing arguments in defencé 
of deifm, which he hath left unanfwered, and rendering | Wol- 
mar fo refpectable 1 in his infidelity ; we are not going to vin- 
dicate the author in this particular. To us it appears, that in 
all his writings he has confidered religion too much .as a merely 
political inflitution, though in his Eloifa he has urged nothing 
except what was perfectly confonant to the character he de- 
fcribes. We may as juftly tax Richardfon with drawing an ammi- 
able profligate, as blame Rouffeau for painting a philofophical, 
truly moral, and exceedingly refpectable deift. 


The Swifs philofopher has been hardy enough to defcribe 
Eloifa in the married ttate, yoked to a man whofe perfon fhe 
could not love, whofe principles were dire&tly oppofite to her 
own, but whofe practice ftrongly engaged her efteem, and 
rendered her conftant in her duty in the moft trying fituations, 
even in the company of the amiable perfon who had innocently 
feduced her virtue, and-engaged her whole heart. Wolmar 
has the addrefs to attach the lovers to him, and render them 
more indifferent co each other, by placing an intire confidence 
in their honour and natural prejudice in favour of virtue. Here 
we meet with the finelt precepts of conjugal duty, and the 
moft enchanting defcription of the married ftate and of rural fe+ 
licity that was ever penned. Without a fingle: interefting 
event, we are deeply engaged-in every fituation, and are 
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’ @qually delighted with the narrative of the ‘hiftorian and the 
leGtures of the philofopher. But it would exceed our defign 
to remark upon every particular: to thofe who have not read 
- Eloifa, our criticifms will afford little entertainment; to thofe 
who have, they may appear fo congenial to their own refleéti- 
_ ‘ons, as to furnifh little inftru€tion. We fhall therefore clofe 
our remarks with obferving, that Rouffeau’s manner of ex- 
preffing the fublimeft fentiments is natural, but it may fome- 
times be thought too philofophical. Some readers will tall this 
pedantry, others affectation ; to us it appears the refult of ori- 
ginal genius, incapable of fpeaking or thinking in the com- 
mon beaten tra¢t. ‘Though we feel all the force of ftudied 
elocution, ‘yet a veil is drawn over the author’s labour, and we 
-think the fentiment and expreffion natural to the charaéter. 
Rouffeau alone could make the following expreffions appear with 
_propriety in the letter of a'young lady'to herlover. *¢ If you had 
not prohibited me geometry, I fhould fay, that my inquietude 
increafes in a compound ratio of the intervals of time and 
{pace ; fo fenfible am I that the pain of abfence is encreafed 
by diftance,’—-‘ Our fouls, if I may ufe the expreffion, touch. 
in all points, and we feel an intire coherence: correét me if 
I {peak unphilofophically. Our deftiny may part us, but can- 
not difunite us. Henceforward. our pains and pleafures muft 
be mutual; and like the magnets of which I have Heard you . 
fpeak, that have the fame motion, though in different places,” 
we fhould have the fame fenfations at the two extremities of 
~ the world.’ Thefe are natural fentiments, expreffed in a man- 
ner fo philofophical, as muft appear affected in a young 
lady, unlefs we refleét that fhe is writing to her tutor in phi- 
lofophy, as well as her lover. 





We fhall conclude with the following reflections on ftudy, 
as a fpecimen of the beautiful effays which Mr. Rouffeau hath 
interwoven with his fubject. 


‘Jo Eross a. 


“Omy Eloifa, how pathetic is the language of nature! How 
plainly do I pesceive in your laft letter, the ferenity of inno- 
cence and the folicitude of love! Your fentiments are expreft 
without art or trouble, and convey a more delicious fenfation 
to the mind, than all the refined periods of ftudied elocution. 
Your reafons are-uncontravertible, but urged with fuch an. air 
of fimplicity, that they feem lef cogent at firlt.than they ‘re- 
ally are; and your manner of expreiling the fublimeft fenti- 
ments is {6 natural and eafy, that without. reflection one is apt 
to miftake them for common opiniouis. 


* Yes, 
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‘ Yes, my Eloifa, the care of our deftiny thall be entirely 
yours: not becaufe it is your right, but as your duty, and as 
a piece of juftice I expec from your reafon, for the injury you 
have done to mine. From-this moment to the end of my life, 
I refign myfelf to your will: difpofe of me as of one who hath 
no intereft of his own, and whofe exiftence hath no connedtion 
but with you. Doubt not that I will fly from my refolutiop, 
be the terms you impofe ever fo rigorous ; for though I myfelf 
fhould profit nothing by my obedience, if it adds bur one jot 
to your felicity, I am fufficieatly rewarded. Therefore 1 re- 
linquifh to you without referve, the entire care of our common 
happinefs; fecure but your own and I wall be fatisfied. As for 
me, who can neither forget you a fingle moment, nor think 
of you without forbidden emotion, I will now give my whole 
attention to the employment you were pleafed to aflign me. 


« It is now juft a year fince we. began our ftudies, and hi- 
therto they have been diretted partly by chance, rather with a 
defiga to confult your tafte than-to improve it. Befides, our 
hearts were too much fluttered to leave us the perfect ufe of 
our fenfes. Our eyes wandered from the book, and our lips 
pronounced words, without any ideas. I remember your arch 
coufin, whofe mind was unengaged, ufed frequently io reproach 
us with want of conception; fhe feemed delighted:to leave us 
behind, and foon grew more knowing than her preceptor. Now 
though we have fometimes fmiled at her:pretenfions, fhe is really 
the only one of the.three who retains any part of.our reading. 


‘ But to retrieve, in fome degree, the time we have loft, 
(Ah! Eloifa, was ever time more happily fpent?) I have formed ° 
a kind of plan, which may poffibly, by the advantage of me- ” 
thod, in fome meafure, compenfate our negleé&t. I fend it you 
iuclofed; we will read it together; at prefent I :thall only:make 
a few general obfervations on the fabje&. 


< If, my charming friend, we were inclined to parade with 
our learning, and to ftudy for the world rather than for our- 
felves, my fyftem would be a‘bad one; for it tends only to 
extract a little from a vaft multiplicity of things, and from a a 
large library to fele& a fmall numberof books. 


‘Science, in ‘general, may ‘be confidered as a coin. of 
great value, but of ufe to the pofleffor, only in as much as it 
is communicated to others ; it is a valuable ‘but as a commodity 
in traffic. ‘Take from the learned the pleafure of being heard, 
and their love of knowledge would ‘vanifh. ‘They do not ftudy 
to obtain wifdom, but the reputation of it: philofophy would 
have no charms if the philofopher had no admirers. For our 


parts, who have no defign but to improve our minds, it will 
’ be 
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be moft advifeable to read little and think much ot, whichis 
better, frequently to talk over the fabjeéts en which we have 
been reading. I.am of.opinion, when once the underftanding 


is a little developed by refle€tion, it is better to reafon for our~ 


feives than to depend we books for the difcovery of truth ; 
for by that means it, will make a much ftronger fin preffton ¢ 
whilft, on the contrary," by taking things for granted, we view 
objeéts by halves and in’ 2 borrowed light. We are born rich, 
fays Montaigne, and yet. our whole. education confift in borrow-- 
ing. We are taught to accumulate continually, and, like true 
mifers,” we chufe fathér to afe the wealth’ of other men, than 
break into our, own ftore. 


¢ I confels there are many people whem the. method I pro= 
 pofe would not fui, who ought to read mych and. think little, be- 
caufe every borrowed reflection is better than. any thing they 
could have produced. But I recommend the contrary to you, 
who improve upon every book, you read,; ‘Let us therefore mus 
tually communicate, our ideas; Iwill relate the opinions of 
others, “then, you fhall tell me_ yours upon the fame fubjeé, 
and thus fhall I frequently gather more inftru@ion from our 
lecture than _yourfelf. 


¢ The more we contract our circle, the more neceffary it is 
to be circumfpe& in the choice of our. authors... The grand 
error of young ftudents, as I told you before, isa too implicit 
dependence upon books, and too much diffidence in their own 
capacity ; without reflecting that they are much lefs liable to be 
mifled by their own reafon, than by the fophiftry of fyftemati- 
cal writers. If we'would but confult our own feelings, .we 
fhould eafily diftinguifh virtue and beauty: we do not want to 
be taught either of thefe; but examples of extream virtue, and 
fuperlative beauty are lefs common, and thefe are therefore 
more difficult to be underftood. Our vanity leads us to mif- 
take our own peculiar imbecility for that of nature, and to 
think thofe qualities chimerical which we do not perceive with- 
in ourfelves; idlenefs and vice reft upon pretended impoffibi- 
lity, atid men of little genius conclude that things which are 
uncommon have no exiftence. Thefe errors we muft endea- 
vour to eradicate, and by ufing ourfelves to contemplate grand 
obje&ts, deftroy the notion of their impoffibility : thus, by de- 
grees, our emulation is rop{ed by example, our tafte refines, 
and every thing indifferent becomes intolerable. 
« But let, us, not have recourfe to books. for principles which 
may be found within. ourlelves. . What have we to do with the 
idle difputes of philofophers concerning. vistue and happinels ; 
let us rather employ that time in being virtuous and happy, 
which others watte in fruitlefs enquiries after the means; let us 
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rather imitate grekt examples, than bafy ourfelves with fyf 
feihs atid opinions. 

¢ | always belicved, that virtue was in reality attive beauty : 
or at leaft that they were intimately conneéted, and fprung 
from the fame fource in nature. From this idea it follows, 
that wildom and tafte are to be improved by the fame means, 
and that a mind truly fenfible of the charms of virtue, muft re- 
éeive an equal impreflion from every other kind of beauty.. Yet 
accurate and refined perception are to be acquired only by ha- 
bit ; and hence it is, that we fee a painter, in viewing a fine 
profpéét or a good piéture, in raptires at certain objects, which 
a common obferver would not even have feen. How manyreal 
intipteflions ‘do 'we perceive, which we carmot account for? how 
miany Je-rie-faisyuois frequently occur, which tafte only ‘can de- 
termine? Tafte ‘is, in fome degree, the microfcope of judg- 
rtiéritS it'brings finall objeéts to our view, and its operations 
begin where thofe-of judpment end.. How then fhall we pro- 
céetl'in its-cultivation? By exercifitig our fight as ‘well°as feel- 
ap, ahd by judging of the beatitiful froin infpe&ion, -as we 
jtiége of vittuwe'from fenfétion. I am'perfuaded there ‘tnay be 
fome hearts upon which the firft fight, even of Eloifa, ‘would 
make -no‘imprefiion. 

* For this.reafon, my lovely feholar, ‘I limit ‘your fadies ‘to 
bovks of tafte ‘and manners, For this ‘reafon, changing’ my 
precepts into exumples, I fall -give you ‘no other definitions of 
virttie*than the pidures of ‘virtuous ‘men : nor other rules for 
writing well, ‘than ‘books ‘which :are well written. 


‘ ‘Be ‘not ‘furprized that I Have thus contracted the ‘circle of 
‘your ‘ftudiés ; it will certainly render them mote ufeful: I am 
cohviticed, by Gdfly experience, that all inftru@ion which tends 
not to iihprove the mind, it fs‘hot worth‘your attention. We 
will difmifs the languages, “except the Italian, ‘which you un- 
detitand “and admire. We will difcard our elements of algebra 
‘and geometry. We would even quit our philofophy, were ft not 
for the atility of itsterms. We will, for ever, renounce modern 
hiftory, except that of our own country, and that only on ac- 
count of our liberty, and the ancient fimplicity of our manners ; 
‘for let no ‘body ‘perfuade you that the hiftory of oné’s own 
country is the moft interefting: “it is falfe. The ‘hiftory of 
‘fome countiies will not even bear reading. The moft irtereft- 
ing hiftory is, that’ which furnifhes ‘the moft examples, “man- 
‘ners, and characters; in a word,'the moft inftru€tion. ‘'Weare 
‘told that we pofiefs ‘all thefe in ‘as ‘great a degree ‘as “the an- 
cients; but turn to their hiftories and you ‘will be convinced 
that this is alfo'a miftake. 


- + There 
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© There are people whofe faces are fo unmeaning, that the 
beft painter cannot catch their likenefs, and there are govern- 
ments fo uncharatteriftic as te want no hiftorian ; but able bif- 
torians will never be wanting where there is matter deferving 
the pen of a good writer. In fhort, they tel us that men are 
alike in all ages, that their virtues and vices. are the fame,.and 
that we admire the ancients only because they are ancients,. This 
is alfo falfe: in former tings great effects were produced. by 
trifling caufes, but in our days it is juft the reverfe. The ap-~ 
cients were cotemporary with their hiftorians, and | yet. we haye 
learnt toadmire them : fhould pofterity ever admize our modegn 
hiftorians, they certainly will not have grounded .their opinion 


upon ours. 
* Oat of regard to your confant companion, I confent to: a 
few volumes of belles letters, which I fhould not have recom- 
mended to you. Except Petrarch, Taflo, Meteftafio, and» the 
‘beft French theatrical authors, I leave you noné of thofe amo- 
rous poets, which are the common amufement of your fex: "The 
moft infpired of them all cannot teach us to love? Ah, Eloifa, 
we are better inftructed by our own hearts! The phrafes bor- 
rowed from books are cold and infipid to us who {peak the 
Janguage of our fouls. It is a kind of reading which cramps 
the imagination, enervates the mind, and dims its original 
brightnefs. On the contrary, real love influences ail our fen- 
timents, and anim ates them with new vigour,’ Bil 


In a word, if we think Richardfon more fimple and affedt- 
ing in his manner, we muft allow that Rouffeau i is more maj- 
terly and inftructive. 

It is but juftice to add, that we never perufed a more fpi- 
rited, juft, and elegant tranflation than this of Eloifa, though 
one of the moft difficult performances in the French language, 
as it abounds with turns, fentiments, and idiomatical expref- 
fions, which will hardly bear being tranflated into a foreign 


tongue. 





Art. IX. _Antonii Schultingiit Furifcon/ulti Qratio de Furifprue 
dentia Marci Tullii Ciceronis otis illufrata per Robertumh 
Eden super Archidiaconum Wintonienfem. 410. Pr. 25. 6d. 


Sandby. 


C ICERO has been generally admired for the fweetnefs and 
perfuafion of his eloquence, for the univerfality of his erue 


dition, the humanity and good fenfe of his philofophy ; he 
hath been confidered as the friend of liberty, and the proteétor 


of Rome, againft fedition and tyranny ; but fcarce ever as a 
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civilian and profound writer in jurifprudence. We find him, 
indeed, in his fine treatife De Oratore ; in his little piece to He- 
rennius upon the fame fubjeé& ; in feveral of his epiftles to At- 
ticus, and others ; in his orations, and in his matterly treatife 
upon the laws, beftowing the higheft encomiums upon Mucius 

Scevola, the augur, for his uncommon knowledge in this branch 

of erudition, and likewife upon the ftudy itfelf; but yet he 

wrote nothing exprefly upon thesfubje&t, to evince his own pro- 

ficiency in the civil law: for as to the treatife De Legibus, it is 

purely philofophical. The truth is, the Roman law in Cicero’s 

days was extremely vague, without method, or fcientific princi- 

ples. The twelve tables were the bafis ; but thefe were (0 li- 
mited, that in moft cafes equity was determined by the ability of 

the pleaders, and the will of the judges. We fee Cicero'ex- 

tremely contradi&tory in his different orations, affecting with an 
irrefiftible torrent of language whatever beft anfwered the pur- 

. pofe of his client, and applauding or condemning perfons and 
things, as it fuited the occafion. It is only in his epiftles, and a 

few of his didaétic philofophical pieces, that we are able to dif- 

cover his own fentiments upon any fubje& ; for either where he 
{peaks as an orator or dialogift, the thoughts are entirely adapt- 

ed to the characters and circumftances. Our learned author 

Schultingius, however, will have it, that Cicero ought to be 

ftudied not only as a philofopher and orator, but a profound ci- 

vilian, whofe writings are the fineft introduction to that ftudy, 

and particularly to the code and pandeets of the emperor Jufti- 

nian. Certain it is, that his writings are full of allufions to 

the Roman law, and cannot be perfeétly underftood without 

fome acquaintance with the antient writers on jurifprudence ; 

but this we regard as no proof of his knowledge, becaufe we 

meet with fimilar allufions in Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Perfius, 

and all the poets and hiftorians, who cannot for that reafon 

be confidered as civilians. Schultingius is himfelf too much the 

orator to have weight upon this occafion; it was his bufinefs 

to load his favourite author with a variety of ornaments, and 

he has fucceeded, by affembling in one point of view all the de- 

tached fentences of the Roman orator, which were capable of 

difplaying his intimate acquaintance with jurifprudence, how- 

ever fcattered and unconneéted they may appear in’ his works. 

He has made Tully the model of his eloquence, and indeed ex- 

preffes himfelf in general with true claffical elegance and pu- 
rity ; though he fometimes falls into obfcurity from imitation. 
An inftance of this we meet with, where he fpeaks of the im- 
perfe& ftate of the law in Cicero’s days, at the fame time that 
he infifts on. the utility of fcience. ‘Et hoc quidem precedat 
oportet, ac fi tunc ipfa rerum quotidjana documenta accefie- 
rint, ataue ca ratione artis precepta confirmata, ac in fuccum 
et 
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t fanguinem converfa fuerint, ‘um vero non poteft non inde 
preclarum aliquid et fingulare exoriri.? Every one the leaft 
tinétured with claffical erudition, muft immediately feel the la- 
boured inelegance of this unharmonious, almoft unintelligible 


and ungrammatical period. 


Our author befides pilfers whole expreffions from the Roman 
orator, and feems fo apprehenfive of folecifm, that his whole 
oration is nothing more than a garland of choice flowers, cul- 
led from the feveral parts of Tully’s writings. Hence his fenfe 
appears frequently maimed, his ideas exprefled with languor, 
and the whole piece, however learned, little better than a flat 


parody, and fervile imitation. 


We are informed in the preface, that the oration here pre- 
fented to the public, was intended only for an introdution to a 
much larger work, which the author propofed on Cicero’s ju- 
rifprudence. It confifts chiefly of encomiums on that admi- 
rable writer, tending to excite youth to the ftudy of fo excel- 
lent apattern. He begins with examining the queftion, whe- 
ther oratory has contributed more to the good or to the preju- 
dice of mankind, ftating all the arguments which have been 
advanced on both fides, by Tully himfelf and other writers; 
after which he demonftrates, that the faults attributed to the — 
-art, were wholly owing to the mifconduét of its profeffors. 
We muft confefs we do not perceive the conneétion between 
this and the propofed fubject ; accordingly the tranfition to 
Cicero’s knowledge of the civil law is abrupt, and fuch as 
evinces, that Schultingius was a mere fcholar, without inven- 
tion, genius, or the creative powers which alone mark and 
adorn the fine writer. We recommend this oration, however, 
to thofe who would acquire a more intimate acquaintance with 
Cicero, and as a ferviceable auxiliary to Sigonius on the Ro- 


man law. 





Art. X. Effays on the Import “a Truths contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; humbly propofed to t Confideration of all, but defigned 
principally for the Inftru@ion of Youth in Grammar Schools. By 
Samuel Seyer, M. 4. Mafter of the Free Grammar School, Brit- 
tol, and late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 80. 
Pr. 1s. Millar, 


HE author of this little traét, fenfible that the whole 
duty of a fchoolmafter does not confift in merely teaching - 
his pupils the elements of erudition, endeavours to difcharge 


the dictates of his confcience by inftructing thea: in the mo- 
P 3 mentous 
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mentous truths of our holy religion, and impreffing their ten- 
der minds with a fpirit of piety, and a fenfe of what they owe 
to God, their neighbour, and themfelves.. This is what he 
profeiles in his fenfible and pathetic addrefs to his fcholars; and 
we have all the reafon to believe that he is fincere, as there 
breathes through the whole performance a fervent fpirit of de- 
votion, and a warm but rational zeal for the Chriftian religion, 
the principal do€trines of which he explains in a concife, fami- 
liar, and fatisfaftory manner, He has chofen the Chriftian In- 
ftitutes of bifhop. Gaftrel for his model, and pretends to no higher 
charaéter than that of a tompiler from the beft authors upon 
his fubje&t. We think it immaterial to the reader, and parti- 
cularly to the fchool-boy, whether the treatife be original or 
not, as it is certainly judicioufly executed for inftru€tion, and 
one of the beft abftraéts from the moft celebrated writers of 
practical divinity that we have perufed. Scripture is the only 
authority referred to by our author; metaphyfics are carefully 
avoided, and religion taught from thofe facred books, which to 
the believer muft be deemed the fountain, equally'of a found 
faith and rational practice. He obferves, that as the fcriptures are 
the fource of Chriitian knowledge, as from thent are learned the 
nature and attributes of God, the original formation of nian, 
his fall through fin, his redemption by grace, the means of fe- 
curing an intereft in his redemption, and the duties incumbent 
on the redeemed, fo the fctiptures can be the only fafe ground- 
work of effays intended to enforce the practice of Chriftianity ; 
and certainly this method of initru€tion is infinitely preferable 
to the dogmatic, whimfical, and fometimes blafphemous 
comments of enthufiaftic fyftematic theologians, who write 
inerely to fhew their talent at wrefting, confounding, and tor- 
turing a text, which ought to remain facred and inviolate. 


We fhall quote one effay, in confirmation of the truth of the 

character we have beftowed on this performance. The author 
fhews the fuperiority of the Chriftian over heathen morality, in 
the following words : 


‘The morality taught in the SSfpel of Chrift, and enjoined 
to all Chriftians as the neceffary teft of the fincerity of their 
profeffion, is truly perfe&t and excellent ; extending itfelf not 
only to outward aétions but to the moft fecret thoughts, and en- 
gaging the heart and affeGions to the purfuit of real holinefs ; 
cafting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itfelf 
apainft the kucwledge of Ged, and bringing into captivity every thought 
10 the obsdience of Cbrift. Chriftianity, in refpeét of the purity of. 
its morals, as well as the efficacy. of its doétrines, tends to 


make the true profeffor of it a new creature. 


‘ Hence 
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« Hence the fratt of the, /pirtt, or. that, fruit which is, pro- 
duced by. the operation of the holy fpirit, in the heart of the 
true believer is lowe, joy, peace, long-fuffering, gentlene/s, goodne/s, 
faith, mecknefi, temperance. Thefe are the genuine effets of a 
true faith in Chrift, and thefe comprehend fuch a fyftem’of 
exalted morality, as tends to make the perfon poffeffed of them, 
like the uncreated fountain of all goodnefs, to be perfe as his 


Sather, whois in heaven, is perfed. 


« A morality this vaftly fuperior to what was ever inculcated 
in the writings of the philjophers, or thougbt neceflary to be 
prattifed by the moft virtuous heathens! Who among them 
ever thought chafity a virtue neceflary to recommend them. to 
the divine favour? Indeed the rites of fome of their deities al- 
lowed of and fan@tified the moft fhamelefs proftitations. But 
Chriftians are commanded vébe chafte, for a reafon that care 
ries with it the utmoft weight, becaufe their bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghoft.—Where are humility, andan acknowledgment 
that they received their mental abilities, or their moral good 
nefs from God inculcated in their writings? Rather they 
plumed themfelves on their good qualities, and thought: they 
had a right to boaft of their virtues, as the effeéts of their own 
proper powers. This made the w who were poffefled of them 
haughty and fupercitious, and puffed up with fe high a conceit 
. of themfelves, as to hold others in the ytmoft contempt. But 

the Chriftian hath learnt to acknowledge, that there is nothing 
which 4e has not received, and therefore, that all boafting is exe 
cluded: and that every good gift, and every perfedl gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the father of light: and to be fg 
fenfible of his inability to merit any thing by his moft perfect 
obedience, as to own himfelf an unprofitable fervant.——Where 
among their boafted moralifts are forgivenefs of injuries and 
univerfal benevolence explained and enforced as neceflary to 
form a perfect character? But. thefe are the aifinguifbing du- 
ties of the go/pel. How nobly are Chriftians taught to triumph 
over the turbulent paffions of corrupted nature, when they are 
taught to def thefe that curfe them, to do good to them that bate them, 
and to pray for thofe that defpitefully ufe them and perfecute them { 
What a generous and lovely temper is promoted by the duty of 
univerfal benevolence! Every man is confidered as the Chrif- 
tian’s zeighbour, and as fuch entitled to the kind offices of huma- 
nity and friendfhip. As members of one body Chriftians are en- 
joined to confult the good of the whole, by promoting the in- 
tereft of each individua) ; and this benevolence extends to the 
foul as well as the body, and wifhes and advances the eternal 


intereft of all mankind.----Thefe duties will ever ftand forth as 
P 4 : dif- 
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diftinguifoing marks of the excellence of the Chriftian morality, and 
prove it fuperior to the dictates of human philofophy. 


‘ What though a few thining precepts of virtue may be cul- 
led out from the writings of the more fevere philofophers and 
fatirifts of the antients, yet fome notorious and avowed pra@ices 
will remain an everlafting reproach upon heathen morality. The 
expofing of infants, though deftructive of the tendereft affe€tions, 
and of the mott pernicious confequence to fociety, praétifed in 
the politeft and moft civilized ftates, and in the height of hu- 
man f{cience: and /elf murder committed by the moit. virtuous 
heathens, not only uncondemned by-the beft fages of antiqui- 
ty, but gloried in as act of heroic fortitude, are lafting monu- 
ments of the ae/e4 of human wifdom and the imperfection of 
heathen ethics. ‘Thefe, and numberlefs other deviations from 
the path of real virtue, afford a @ateral ‘proof to the defcrip- 
tion of the heathen world given by St. Paul. 4s they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them up to a repro- 
bate mind, to do things which are not convenient: being filled with 
all unrighteou/nefs, fornication, wickedne/s, covetoufne/s, maliciou/- 
nefs ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whifperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, defpiteful, proud, boafters, inventors of. 
evil things, difobedient to parents, without underfianding, covenant- 
breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful: who 
knowing the judgment of Ged, that they which commit fuch things 
are worthy of death, not only do the fame, but have pleafure in thofe 
that do them, 


‘ The writings indeed of the later moralifts among the 
heathens, in the decline of paganifm, feem not to be liable 
to thefe objeGlions as much asthe former. The reafon is plain. 
They correéted their philofophy by the fcriptures, which were 
then in their hands ; and the purity of the Chriftian ethics was 
in fome meafure tranfplanted into the writings of thofe, who 
were afhamed of the blindnefs of their predeceffors, and fo 
borrowed from the word of God, what they falfy afcribed to hu- 
man wifdom. Otherwife no faificient reafon can be affigned, 
why their philofophy was refined juft at that period, in a degree 
fo much above the reach of the greateft genuifes for fo many 
ages before.---The fame may be faid of the delineations of the re- 
ligion of nature exhibjted by our modern philofophers, who have 
iniudioufly afcribed that to the deduétions of reafon, which is in 
truth the produé& of Revelation. Their treating thefe fubjeés 
fo clearly, is owing to the light they have received from the di- 
vine word; and shat is improperly called the religion of nature, 
which owes it’s original to a /upernatural revelation, We can 
only know, how far teafon res go upon thefe fubjea&ts, by ob- 

ferving 
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ferving how far it did dire& thofe who were unacquainted with’ 
revelation: and the writings of thofe can only be admitted as 
proof in this cafe, who knew no help but that of their own rea- 
fon, direled by the dim light of a corrupted tradition. And 
whoever is converfant in thefe writings muft obferve the groffeft 
ignorance, and the moft flagrant errors in matters_of religion, 
and the utmoit defect in the fyftems of their beft moraliits, pro- 
ductive of the moft fcandalous immoralities in practice. 


‘ Let us add this too to the excellence of Chriftian mora- 
lity, that it is propofed as practicable by a moft perfe& exam~ 
ple. The life and actions of the great Redeemer, when invefted 
with humap nature, are a pattern for his followers to walk by. 
He himfelf practifed.what he taught, and gave to men an un- 
{potted example of every thing lovely and holy, The. contrary 
to all which is true of the heathen philofophers, They fpake 
but did not. After all their fine fpeeches in the praife of 
virtue, many of them were enflaved to the moft fcandalous 
vices; and fufficiently declared, that they were not fo convinc- 
ed of the truth of what they taught, as to think it neceffary to" 
regulate their own condué by it. 


‘ Let us adore then the goodnefs of God, who hath given 
us fuch an excellent rule, as to be able to dire& us in the path 
that leadeth into life. And let us walk worthy of the vocation 
~wherewith we are called. Let our aétions be regulated by the 
rules of the gofpel, and they will be lovely and praife-worthy. 
We thall then exhibit the genuine pidture of true Chriftianity, 
when it is produ€tive of a holy life, and thall fo make our light 
to foine before men, that they may fee our good works, and glorify our 
Father who is in heaven.’ 





Art. XI. Univerfal Reftitution, a Scripture Doérine. This 
proved in feveral Letters wrote on the Nature and Extent of Chrift’s 
Kingdom: Woerein the Scripture Paffages, falfly alledged in Proof 
of the Eternity of Hell Torments, are truly tranflated and explainet: 
8vo. Pr. 55. Dodfley. 


H E author of the work before us, has with great genius 

and learning refuted the ftrongeft obje€tion that ever was 
made againft the truth of Chriftianiry. The doétrine of the eter- 
ni:y of hell-torments is altogether irreconcilable with the idea 
of a benevolent Creator. 


Our author has evidently proved that the word asm» does 
not imply eternity, but an indefinite {pace of time. For to the 
Jews was proinifed the land of Canaan for an gonian pofleffiun, 

and 








2B Varwerfel Reftitution, @ Scripture Do&rint. 


and yet this land can neither be of duration immutable, nor of 
duration infinitely: progreffive, for it muft have an end when the 
werld thal he deftroyed. 


In letter TV. the author proves that Chrift’s kingdom will 
confiit of feveral parts or periods. Under this head he endeavours 
to thew that the Jews will be reftored to the favour of the Al- 
mighty before the féecond coming of Chrift, a dod&rine which 
has been univerfatly received by divines in all ages. 


In letter V. he makes it farther. appear that the term asanog 
applied to the word fpirit does not imply that it is eternal. But 
the chief aim of the work is to evince that all men were ran- 
fo med by Chrift, and that as he died for all, the wicked, though 
doomed to a temporary punifhment, will at length be faved by 
him, his character being that of a general reftorer or deliverer. 


In treating of our reftitution indeed he advances a pofition, 
which appears to be altogether new, namely, that the human 
foul was a fallen creature before the creation of this world, and 
that Adam was appointed ta be our father with a view to our 
recovery. This notion of a pre-exiftent flate feems, however, 
to be countenanced by the fouowing paflage of Jeremiah, cited 
in page 170. * Then the word of fehovah came unto me, fay- 
ing, afore I formed thee in the belly, fF knew thee; and before 
thou cameft out of the woinb, I fanGified thee, and ordained thee 
to: be.a prophet‘unto the nations.” It is farther confirmed by 
the queftion propofed by the apoftles to onr Saviour upon his 
healing a blind man, John, 1X. 2. ‘“Mafter, who did fin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” It is evident 
from this quefiion, that the apoftles were of opinion that this 
man had enjoyed exiftence in fome ftate antecedent to the pre- 
fent. 


It muft indeed be acknowledged that fuch was the opinion 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, as appears from the writings 
of Jofephus and Philo Judzwus, who inform us,- that they look- 
ed upon the fouls of men as of a nature fimilar to that of angels 
and demons: that they were created together with them ; and 
that they lived with them in the regions above, from whence 
they defcended into the bodies they animate upon earth. 


In the following letters the author continues to refute the 
doétrine of partial redemption, fo derogatory to the divine good- 
nefs, and fully refutes the argument alledged in its fupport by 
a celebrated writer, viz. 


All men who are of the ranfomed of Chrift will be faved, 


But all men will not be faved ; 
Therefore all men are not of the ranfomed of Chrift. 


The 
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‘The fophiftry of this fyogifm confifts in the word fawed, in’ 
the place of which fhould be fubftituted the word _refowed; 
fince, as this able divine has proved, in the moft fatisfa@iory’ 
manner, }efus Chrift wasa ranfom for all men. The tenets 
advancett in this coHeétion of letters are not entirely new, as! 
the famous Origen long fince maintained the doétrine of the ge- 
neral reftoration of the fouls of the damned, and of wicked an-. 
gels; but the learning and accuracy with which the author has» 
proved a point that reflects. the higheft honour upon the Cheif~: 
tian religion, merits the applaufe of thofe who are fincerely at. 
tached to it; and we doubt not but his performance will from 
all fuch meet with a favourable reception. 
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Art. XII. Memoires pour, fervir a P Hiftoire de la Vie et des 
Ouvrages de M. de Fontenelle. 320. Amfterdam, 


HESE memoirs are compofed of papers publithed a few 

years fince in the Mercure de France, and wrote by the.in-: 
genious abbeé Trublet, of whom we have {poke more than once, 
with refpe&. It is ahiftory of the genius, of the wit, works, 
and learning of M. Fontenelle, and not of his perfon,or .ad- 
ventures, with which we are favoured, In handling this fubjeét 
the abbé takes occafion to introduce the moft eminent literati 
of the age, to grace the train of his hero, or reflect luftre.on 
them by the brightnefs of his {plendor.. M. Trublet appears 
to us to have hit upon the true method of compofing memoirs: - 
of illuftrious perfonages : he touches upon nothing that is not 
entertaining or interefting : he difregards dates, and ftudies only * 
to place every obje&t in the jufteft and ftrongeft point of view. 
Subjeéts of a fimilar nature, howfoever diftant in time, are 
here conneéted, fo as to elucidate each other, and form one re- 
gular chain of reflef&tion. This is perhaps what alone deferves 
the name of true hiftorical compofition: it was the method 
purfued by the fineft writers of antiquity, though it has been 
rejected ‘by the moderns, for an unmeaning chronological fe+ 
ries. The laws of hiftory are analagous to thofe of the drama; 
the hiftorian, as well as the tragedian, muft ftudy unity, con- 
nection, and progreflion of ideas, and, above all, he muft be 


mindful, pergere ad eventum, and to omit 





qua 
Defperat traGata nitefcere poffe. 

Our abbé adheres rigidly to thefe rules, and his readers reap 

the benefit ; he is clear, lively, copious, manly, and entertain- 

ing 
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ing in his narrative, which flows freely and uniformly through 
the whole tenor of his fubje&, without embarrafiment or ob- 
curity. He traces M. Fontenelle through the different fitua-: 
tions of author, traveller, builder, and-deftroyer of fyftems.. 
He examines him in the different views of a philofophic ge- 
nius, a penetrating acute genius, a folid genius, a deep genius, 
an eafy natural genius, and a fine genius, which, @ particular, 
diftinguithed this ‘elegant ' writer, and was the moft conftant 
and durable quality of his mind. Ever ornate, chafte, 
fprightly, and delicate, he poffefled a fertile lively imagina- 
tion, always fubdued and under correction of a found judg- 
ment. He draws a kind of parallel between our philofopher 
and his uncle, the celebrated Corneille, who, he fays, did not 
poffefs grace and eafe, becaufe he excelled in ftrength and fub- 
limity. Fontenelle’s manner of analyzing the works of the 
academy, of painting the illuftrious members of that fociety, 
of ereéting fyftems, of converfing on the fciences, on morals, 
politics, and the manners of mankind, was peculiar to him- 
felf, and inimitable. It was fo; but we cannot agree 
with the abbé Trublet, that it was always fuper-excellent. 
In our opinion, his critique upon the works of the aca- 
demy of fciences is fuperficial ; and the only fyftem which we 
know of his (the Plurality of Worlds) a mere ingenious whim, 
calculated more to amufe than inftruét, and demonftrative ra- 
ther of poetic fancy than of philofophic judgment and faga- 
city. Nothing however can be more entertaining than the ac- 
count of Fontenelle’s writings: he is purfued from the firft line 
he penned to the laft, through acourfe of eighty-fix years, after 
having lived to fee a variety of revolutions in poetry, philofo- 
phy, and every branch of the arts and fciences. ; 


In philofophy M. de Fontenelle was bred a peripatetic, under 
that total eclipfe of reafon, where men imagined they could fee 
clearly, and groped in the dark only to ftumble. In courfe of 
time and reading, he was converted to the fafhionable fyftem of 
Defcartes. As age advanced, and refleGtion grew more folid, 
he quitted Cartefianifm for a kind of fyftem of his own, be- 
tween that of Defcartes and Newton; ‘ for. though (fays 
Trublet) he wrote an account of the Newtonian fyftem, it was 
in quality of fecretary to the academy, and not of a follower. 


of the great Englith philofopher.’ 


The fubfequent judgment of Fontenelle’s itile muft be allowed 
to be perfeétly juft and impartial. 


“Le ftyle de M. de Fontenelle eft infiniment agréablé, indé- 
endamment de la netteté & de l’élégance; & cet agrément 


confifte dans un enjouement aimable, une gaicté douce, un 
badinage 
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badinage philofophique, qui donne Pidée d’un efprit élevé, pour 
ainfi dire, ‘au-deffus des fujets fur lefquels il s’exerce.... L'a- 
grément du ftyle'de M. de Fontenelle confifte furtout dans la 
métaphore, mais aifée, modérée & jufte, jamais outrée ni for- 
cée. Il confifte 4 tranfporter les expreflions d’un genre 4 l’au- 
tre, les expreffions de 1a converfation aux Sciences, les expref- 
fions les plus ordinaires & les plus familieres aux matieres qui 
le font moins, & quelquefois auffi les expreffions des Sciences 
proprement dites 4 la Morale, a la Littérature, aux matieres 
ordinaires, &c,” ~ 


His charatter of Fontenelle is, that he was even in his temper, 
uniform in his condu&, exempt from ungovernable paffions, and 
feily agreeable, without being a flave to the caprice and hu- 
mours of other men. He united gaiety with wifdom, height- 
ened his pleafures by his vivacity, and diminifhed thofe pains 
which fortitude could not fubdue. ‘ There are men (fays our 
author after Seneca) who fometimes imitate Vatinius,* and 
fometimes Cato, who at one time furpafs Curus or Fabricius in 
frugality, and at another, rival Apicius or Mecenas in fenfua- 
lity. This inconftancy indicates a weak mind ; it is true great- 
nefs of foul to be always the fame perfon. The fage alone can 
boatt of this prerogative ; all the reft are men with different 
faces, and in a manner the fame perfon multiplied.’ . Magnum 
rem puta unum hominem agere. ‘This was direétly the character of 
Fontenelle ; and no one ever better merited the encomium of 
the Latin philofopher. | 








Art. XIII. Epitre aux Peuple, par M. Thomas. 8vo. 4 Paris. 


HIS epiftle was prefented by the author to the academy, 

at the time when the prize, was decreed to the ingenious 
Mr. Marmontel, of whofe performance we gave an account in 
our laft Number. It is lefs animated, lefs ornate, and ftriking 
than the other; nor indeed would the fubje& admit. of fo much 
fire and imagination; but we think it fo beautiful, chafte, ele- 
gant, and moral, that we lament the academy had but one 
prize to beftow. Evéry line betrays a patriot and virtuous 
fpirit, which could not fail of recommending verfes lefs har- 
monious and poetical. Mr. Thomas-rails with the manly’ in- 
dignation of Juvenal at the luxury of the great and wealthy, 
but with more delicacy ; while he defcribes the ‘virtuous ‘fimpli- 
city of the people, and the ufeful wholefome labour and tem- 
perance of the peafant, with the flowing eloquence and tuneful 
numbers of Virgil. 


‘ Toi, 
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‘ Toi, qu’une injufte orgueil condamne a Ia baffefie ; 

Toi, quiné fans ayeux & vivant fans molleffe, 

Portes feul.dans l’etat le fardeau de la Loi, 

D’utiles Citoyens refpectable affemb!] 

Que dedaignent les Cours, maix qu’eflime le Sage : 

Peuple, j’ofe braver cet infolent meé pris : ; 

D’ autres flattent les Grands; c’eft a toi que yécris. 
A Vafpe& de ces Grands dont l’éclat t'importune, 

Je tentends. de tes cris fatiguer la fortune, 

Accufer ta mifere, envier leur fplendeur : 

Apprends a t’eftimer, & connois ta grandeur.’ 


" Here every teader of tafte muft perceive with what addrefs 
the author hath introduced his fubje@, and opened in four lines 
his whole defgn. Nor is he lef mafterly in preferving the dig- 
nity of the people, while he reprefents them chained to the 
throne ef a monarch furrounded with the fervile tools of his ca- 
price and:defpotim. The principle which reigns through the 
whole performance is, that utility is the true charattersftic of 
greatnefs-; or, in other words, that grandeur muft be founded 
upon fervices performed to fociety. 

| 4 Ta béche & ta charrne, utiles inftrumens, 

Baillent plusa mes yeux que ices fiers ornemenis, 
‘Ces clefs dior, ces teifens, ces mortiers, ces Couronnes, 
‘Monument tes Grandeurs, femés autour des Trénes.’ 


The following exclamation ts generous aud fublime. 


* Je te rends grace, 6 Ciel! dont la bonté propice, 
M’écarta -de-ces rangs-qui font un précipice, 

Je n’ai point en naiffant recu de mes ayeux, 

De lor, des dignités, Péelat @un nom fameux : 
Mais Gi j’ai des vertus, fi mon male courage 

A toujours dédaigné Pintrigue & Pefclavages 

‘Si_mon cceur eft fenfible aux traits de la piti¢: 

S’il Eprouve Jes feux de la tendre amitié, 

Et fi Vhorreur du vice & m’anime & m’enflamme, 
Mon fort eft trop heureux ; j'ai la grandeur de Pare.’ 


Thefe fhort quotations fufficiently evince that this poem 
Jbreathes nothing but virtue, fimplicity, and innocence; and 
that Mr. Thomas poffeffes the art of being fublime without be- 
ing inflated, bold without temerity, manly without indeco- 
rum, and concife without obfcurity. In a word, he has wrote 
with a freedom f{carce credible. in a French poet, whofe fate de- 

nds upon the finiles and frowns of an arbitrary minion, er 


mittrefs of a defpotic prince. 
ArT, 
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Art. XIV. Recueil des Differtations fur quelques Principes de Phi- 
lofophie at de Religion; par le R. P.Gerdil. 12ma, Paris. 


HIS is the fame author of whom we fpoke with applaufe 

in our lait Number: he appears now to 4till more ad- 
vantage, as the fubject is more interefting to the learned, and 
peculiarly within the province of the reverend. father. The 
firft effay in this collection is a mathematical demonftration 
againft the eternal exiftence of matter and motion, deduced 
from the impoflibility of finding an atual infinite feries of terms 
either permanent, or fuccefitve. Here nothing more is ad- 
vanced than what the Englith reader will find sin the Intradue- 
tion to the late ingenious Mr. Maclaurin’s Fluwions. He come 
bats the opinion, that magnitude may be augmented an infi- 
nite number of times, becaufe it may be augmented without 
end. ‘ Are we therefore, fays she, to conclude that we have an 
idea of infinite magnitude? It is precifely the contrany. We 
cannot fuppofe magnitude infinitely augmented, becaufe it is 
capable of augmentation without end. , However, we mutt 
confefs that this is mere cavilling about the term infinite, and 
that the ideas of both parties are dire&ly the fame, abftra@ed 
from the difference of words.” 

In the next effay, father Gerdil undertakes to prose, that 
the exiftence and order-of the ‘univerfe:could at tbe determined 
either by the primitive qualities of bodies, or the laws of mor 
tion. 


In the fourth effay, he endeavours to afcertain the diftin® 
charaGteriftics of reafon in: men, and infin in brutes; demon- 
itrating the {pirituality of the human foul, from the nature of 
its intelligence. Upon each of thele fubjedts the Jefuit is deep, 
refined, and .mafterly.; bat -he has fcarce added any thing to 
the writings of Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Clarke, Berkeley, ‘Locke, — 
and:other \preceding metaphyficians. 






din _es 





Arr. XV. Les Antiquités de'Metz, ou Recherches fur I Origing 
des Mediomatriciens ; leur premier Rpabiifiment, dans lerGonleudew 
Meurs, leur Religion, €fc. Paris. 


if T has been frequently recommended by the learned, to-col- 

le& every thing relative to.the hiflory and antiquity of great 
cities ; and to this encouragement we owe the number of im- 
‘pertinent ufelefs volumes, which have, of late, been obtruded 
on the public, with no other view than to gratify the ambition 
of fome citizen, ‘more zealous for the honour of the place of 
his unimportant nativity, than for letters. ‘Sach unformed 
3 - enormous 
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enormous collections as are generally feen of this kind, only aug- 
ment the bulk, and fwell the extent, without adding to the 
utility of fcierice.. The performance, however, before us is of 
a different nature ; it is critical, accurate, learned, and enter- 
taining ; it is filled with curious refearches, that refleé light on 
many interefting points of hiftory. “We are told it is the work 
of one Cajot, a religious Benediftine of the abbey of St. Ar- 
nold, at Metz ; and though a reclufe, he feems to poffefs both 
tafte and genius. He treats of the eftablifhment of Metz; the 
origin of its citizens, their manners, their religion, antient and 
modern; the antique monuments ftill exifting ; the limits of 
the antient and modern jurifdition of the city; the epoch of 
the preaching of the gofpel in the territory of Metz, called by 
Latin writers, Metenfis Tra@us; the firft bifhops 8f this wealthy 
diocefe ; the proofs that Metz was the capital of the kings of 
Auftrafia ; and the origin of laws and letters in the city and ad- 
jacent country. Thefe are the fubjeéts that employ the genius 
of our learned antiquary ; which he has embellifhed with all 
that talents and labour could beftow. The language is {pirited} 
the refleCtions pertinent, the erudition profound, and the per- 
formance curious and entertaining. 





Art. XVI. Refiexions fur PHiftoire, et fur les Differentes Mani2- 
res del’ Ecrire, par M. D’Alembert. , 


T HIS animated elegant piece, is the fubftance of an oration 

pronounced before the French academy, by M. D’Alembert, 
the fineft genius in France, and, in our opinion, the foremoft 
writer in Europe, in point of erudition, elegance, imagination, 
depth, precifion, and indeed every circumftance that conftitutes 
fine writing. He is perhaps the fingle inftance which the pre- 
fent age can produce of the united talents’ of a profound geo- 
metrician, and truly elegant and claffical fcholar ; of the fire of 
a poet tempered with the fage gravity of a philofopher. This 
little produétion will remain an eternal monument of his ge- 
nius ; but we cannot pretend to retail it by extracts to the rea- 
der, which would only be maiming a piece, whofe greateft 
beauty depends on the fymmetry, proportion, harmony, and 
dependence of its feveral parts. 















Art. XVII. Lettres Siamoifes, ou Siamois ex Europe. Paris. 


*T'HE French have excelled in this kind of writing. The 
avidity with which the Turkifh Spy was read, . gave 
birth to a, crowd of: imitators, and that pattern has been 


-excelled, which rarely happens, by a-copy:.our readers will 
5 eafil 
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tafily conceive that we mean the Perfian letters 5 a work, which 
reflects honour even upon the genius of Montefquiev, where 
the moft fublime philofophy is blended with the moit agreeable 
trifling. ‘The Siamoife Spy is a copy from a copy ;\ and the author 
has juft wrote enough to evince, that he was either not capable 
of tafting, or at leaft of imitating a fingle beauty in his model. 











wo" 


Arr. XVIII. Examen dela Queftion : S*il y a en des Chriétiens 2 la 
Chine avant le feptieme Siecle? 





HIS memoire difplays deep erudition upon a fubjeé, 
which we cannot but confider as of very little impor- 
tance, though it may appear intereBing to thofe who are tu- 
rious in ecclefiaftical hittory. 
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Art. XIX. Parallel de Tragiques Grecs et Frangois. 12m, 
Paris. 





T HE concealed aim of this writer is fo raife French tragedy 
at leait upon a level with the dramatic writings of Aifchy- ~ 
lus, Sophocles, and the tender Euripides. Many attempts of 
this kind have been made with the fame fortune which will pro- 
bably attend the.prefent performance, though ingenious, that 
of being configned to oblivion. : 







ss’ 





Arr. XX. La Quarta Eloga di Virgilio, Spiegata da Guifeppe 
Bartoli. 40. Rome. 






T HIS explication of Virgil’s fourth eclogue is fraught with 
all that tafte and claffical erudition peculiar to Italian wri- 
ters. Several controverted and obfcure paffages are elucidated ; 
but S. Bartoli has urged nothing new upon the principal ob- 
je&t of his enquiry ; namely, whether the child whofe birth the 
poet celebrates, was the fon of Pollio, named Afinius Gallus, or 
Drufus the fon of Livia, or Marcellus, the fon of Odavia. 
The inquiry has turned out, however, like the refearches of the 
alchymift, who, though difappointed of the philofopher’s ftone, 
found fomething that Roce his labours. 













~< 
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Art. XXI, Traité des Deux ImperfeBions de la Langue Frangoife, 
izmo. Paris. 


T HE imperfe&tions mentioned by the ingenious author of 
this little critique are the uncertainty of the French pro- 
nunciation, and the impoffibility of fixing the pronunciation 
by the orthography. In the courfe of his inquiry, the author has 
Vou. XIL. September 1761. Q intre- 
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‘ntroduced a variety of remarks upon the language, which we 
would recommend to the perufal o the learned M: Chambaud, 
before he completes the fecond volume of his accurate dic- 
tionary. 
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Art. XXII. Remontrances au Paka i de Paris fur Son Arref 
rendu le 8 May 1761, contre les Jefuites Joit-difants*de-la Com 
pagnie de Jefus. Oxvrage dams le gout deYHenriade, avec des 
Notes inflru&ives’S jujquwa préfent ignarées, de la condyite que ces 
Meffieurs ont tenu depuis leur établiffement en France. jufgu'a au- 
jourdbui. Par Mr. de Voltaime. . On y a joint une, Chanfon en 
Veaudeville, far Pair : des Pendus, pant? Auteur du hating Cité. 
8vo. Paris. 


N author of reputation, like. Voltaire, is. not only expofed 

to perfecution and calum@y by the envy of his cotempo- 
ries, but he alforuns the rifque of forfeiting his character by 
the imputation of wretched performances which he never faw. 
For inftance, wewill bring the prefent piece, which, the? tricked 
out with Voltaire’s name in the tithe page, we will veature. to 
affirm, he was as incapable-of writing as Homer would have 
Been of producing gammer Gurton’s needle. But, the name 
of Voltaire is alfo reinforced by that of the wag; who wrote an 
humorous pamphlet, publifhed laft year, confifting of remarks 
on the Latin infcription compofed_ forthe new bridge at Black 
Friars. The facetiowis author of that piece is here charged 
with a kind of doggrel French ballad, which brings up the rear 
of thefé charming remonttnances. 


It is pity the law has not decreed a fevere punifiment againft 
thofe wha commit fach we getrs eight if a man forges 
your name to a note for five pounds, he is hanged without be- 
nefit of clergy ; but no notice is taken of him who forges. 
your name to a performance, which may at once ruin all the 
reputation ‘you have been at fo muth pains to eftablith. ‘The 
produ@ion before us is a’ miférable fatire upon the Jefaits, in 
all probability compofed by fome Huguenot, in London, or 
rather by fome Hugvenot’s fon; for it abounds with barba- 

iifms, which-could hardly drop from-—the—pen- of a native 
Frenchman ;. perbapsit is the miGagsiage of fome honeft Swils 
Protefiant, much more commendable for his zeal than remark- 
able for his, genius. _ With refpect | to the public, he feems to 
have been really. prophetical i in the following tive, which we take 


to be the helt.i in the whale performance : 
¢ Vons. prendrez:: mMoR difcoura pour sane iengertionners i, 


mea 


ey y . 2 ; t8 ~s . . 
; Arr, 
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Art. 23. «Avitt Epiftola ad Porillam, Virgintm Stitam: Editoris 
* Ecphraft t Annotationibus illuftrata. . 


E ROM the claffical elegance of this epiftle, which is writ- 
ten in the elegiae verfe, we fhould pronountte that it came 
from the hand of a’mafter, The readér will find it replete 
with irony, and poignant fatite, and the annotations abound- 
ing with humour, feaforied ‘by the trae fal‘Atticum, The fol- 
lowing elegy, tho’ profelledly written’ ofa’ Swedith nobleman, 
the Englifh reader will at ‘onte ‘apply to a certain great flatef- 
man of Britifh manufacture, : 


‘ Hie srrus est 
Senatus PrivcePs; et Recnit Prarectus ; 
Vir nobilis, fplendidus, affabilis, ‘blandus, 

At anicio non magn; nec magna corporis dignitate. 
Cujus nomen et laudes|tota jamdia éelebrat Academia ; 
Qaet facerdotes aulici omnes itprimis oMervant ; 
Quem reverendifiimhi Preefules, at-Déwm colunt. 


Qui cibi conquifitiffiimi perquam intelligens, are 
Et convivia fumptuoseé apparandi unicus inftru¢tor, 
Doétiffimos Trimalchionis.coquos, 
Mercede ampliflima conduétos, 
In patriam, inque patriz, {cilicet, honorem, . 
Primus Curavit arceflendos, 


Qui indifertus, loquax, obfeurus; » 
Difertiflimos otatores, et fapientiffimos 
Noo modé vicit.omhes, gods 9 : 
Sed. hos tpfos femper habuit 
Sententie fuz aftipulatores. _ 
Quippe populi captandi, et corrumpendi mirus artifex, 
-Atque ad confervandam, quam confecutus elt, potentiam, 
Ut alius nemo, callidus;) 
Summam Imperii diu tenuit. 
Rei tamen publice adminiftrandz, 
Périnde atque fux, 
Minimeé peritus. 


Tria millia talentam ex agris et fortunis fuis, 
» Totidemque fortaffe é regio, cui preeft, zrario 
Exhaufit, et diffipavic. { 
Néque quemquam hominem probiffimum, ssh 
Deque republica, aut re literaria optime meritum, ) 
Liberalitate fua decoravit, aut adjuvit. 


Qs: Selus 
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Solus ex omnibus 
Belli et pacis arbiter fuit conftitutus : 
At belli legitime fufcipiendi, et perfequendi, | 
Aut pacis honefté retinendz, aut firmande 
‘Solus ex omnibus expers et ignarus. 
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Semper vehementifiimé occupatus, 
Ac res permagnas vifus agere, 
Omnin6 nihil agit, 
Semper feitinans, .properanfque, 
Atque.ad metam tendere prorsiim fimulans, 
Nunquam pervenit. 


Hec fortaffis, Viator, rides : 
Sta verd, et triftem lege Epilogum ; 

Huysvs unius hominis infcitia 

Tantum impreffit dedecus, 

Tantum attulit detrimentum reipublicz, 

Ut omnibus appareat, 
Nifi Svecrz Genius, fiquis ett, fefe interponat, 

SuscraM futuram non effe.’ 


Art. 24. The Britifh Gauger; or, Trader and Offcer’s Inftruor, in 
the Royal Revenue of the Excife and Cuftoms. Part I. Containing 
the neceffary Rules of Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic, and the whole 
Art of Pra&ical Gauging, both by Pen and Rule ; illuftrated with 
@ great Variety of curious and ufefal Examples. Part I}, An Hif- 
torical and Succin® Account of all the Laws relating to the Excifa, 
Srom the firft Commencement thereof to the prefent Time. To which 
are added, Tables of the Old and New Duties, Drawbacks, Se. 
on Beer, Ale, Spirits, Soap, Candles, &Sc. and a large and copioxs 

Index. Embellifoed with fix Folio Copper- Plates, adapted to, and 
explanatory of the whele Wook, BySamuel Clark, 8va. Pr. 5% 


Scott. 


Though gauging may appear a mere mechanical art,-adapt- 
ed to the capacity of the drayman as well as the excifeman, 
and is generally praétifed as fuch, it is neverthelefs founded, 
like divers other arts, upon the moft curious geometrical 
principles. _Confidered’ fpeculatively, it is a branch of fte- 
reometry which admits of great variety, and furnifhes a num- 

ber of very entertaining ufeful problems. ‘The capacity of all 
kinds of liquid meafures are confidered as if they were folid 
bodies ; cubical, parallelopipidal, conical, fpheroidal, cylin- 
drical, &c. which by the-diverfity of their forms and fe€tions, af- 
ford an extenfive field for. geometrical fpeculation. © Several 
reat mathematicians have exercifed their wits upon determin- 

ing the fcientific principles of gayging, fo as to forma ones 

ru 
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rule for practice. Dr. Wallis, for:inftance, confiders catks and 
veffels of that form,‘ as fruftums of parabolic fpindles, lefs 
than the fruftums of fpheroids of the fame bafe and altitude; 
while Clavius regards them in the light of two truncated cones. 
Either of thefe--principles -admits. of variety of mathematical 
lucubrations, that ferve to ane more ane and gene- 
ral doctrines. 

Our author, however, imagining that a faentific knowled 
of the fubjeé is not to be expetted from thofe perfons ufua 
appointed to this employment, lays afide all the theory, which 
ferves only to confound the ignorant, and- deter them from. pe- 
rufing the pradtical parts of fuch compofitions, endeavours to Jay 
‘down eafy and accurate rules, réquiring no previous knowledge of 
geometry, and little more than common arithmetic, with a 
‘competent facility in working queftions in vulgar and decimal 
fraétions.’* In'this he has fucceeded, as far as.we are capable of 
judging, better than any preceding writer; and our opinion ig 
confirmed-by a fimilar atteftation from the general furveyors of 
the brewery and diftillery, prefixed to the volume. His defcrip- . 
tion of the fliding-rule, and. explication of its ufe, is the moft 
explicit and fatisfactory we have feen ; and we muft add, that 
the fummary annexed in hiftorical detail of all the duties of ex- 
cife, with their feveral changes from the year 1660, when the 
excife a&t was firft impofed, will. afford fingular entertainment 
and fatisfaction, both to the trader and the excife-officer. 
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Art. 25: The American Gazetteer. Containing a diftin® Account 
of all the Parts of the New World: their Situation, Climate, 
Soil, Produce, former and prefent Condition ; Commodities, Manu- 
fadtures, and Commerce. Tog vether with ax accurate Account of 
the Cities, Towns, Ports, Bays, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Paf- 
fes, and F ortifications. T. he Whole intended to exhibit the prefent 
State of Things in that Part of the Globe, and the Views and In- 
terefts of the feveral Powers who have Pofeffions in America. 
Tiluftrated with proper Maps. In three V oluames. 12mo. Pr. 
gs. - Millar. 


This compilation cannot fail of proving ufeful and enter- 
taining to thofe news-mongers and politicians, who are defirous 
of acquiring fome knowledge of that vaft country, for the fake 
of which we have kept the {word untheathed for five years paft, 
facrificed thoylands of brave faldiers, and expended millions of - 
treafure, The title fufficiently indicates the contents. 

















Art, 26, The Murphiad. 800. Pr, "1s. Williams. 


If an obfcure fcribbler, without the leaft tinéture of wit or 
genius, may-with impunity ftigmatize a gentleman’s name and 


family 
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amily with ‘the moit infamous impatations that faldhood and 
.Fancour ever invented, and ufher thefe. fhecking flanders to the 
public view s .wefhould be glad to know how the beft man 
that ever breathed, can be furce of maintaining his character. 
'The thing before us is, in point of literary, merit, beneath alt 
-criticifms; im point, of candour. and veracity, fuch as ought to 
intitle the author to a very confpicuous place of public elevation. 


e zi ) 
Art, 27. The, Seboolmafer’s Repofitory.:; or, Youth's Moral Precep, 
for. Containing a fele® Store of curious Sentences and Maxims, in 
_ Prafe and Werfes. Together auith the greateft Variety of Copies in 
Single and déuble-line Pieces, bitherte publifoed. Defigned more par- 
sitularly for the Use of: Schools: Being very proper for formitg 
the Minias of all young Perfons to Piety and Virtue, and laying a 
lo yblid Foundation. whereon to. build their future Happiness. The 
: Whole .interfperfed with a great Number of Direfions, Counfels, 
2, and Cauttans, for the prudent . ment of Affairs: in. common 
Life. By John Tapner, Schoolmafer, at Boxgrove ia Suffex. 
Sw. Pr. 3s. Scotts | 


The fubje@& and intention of this compilation are fafficienthy 
evident from the title. It is not withir®the province of criti- 
cifm, to pafs judgment on a publication that pretends to no- 
thing more’ than colleéting a parcel of adages in’ profe and 
verfe, for the purpofe of copies for fehoolboys... We could with 
that Mr. Tapnér had culled flowers of a higher flavour, in his 
excuyfions through the lawns of Parnaflus. 


Art. .28.. Some Thoughts upor Deifm, with Refpe® to Happinefs 
both public and private. vd. Pr. 6d. Owen. 


We equally revere the facred doctrines of Chriftianity, and 
deteft the pernicious principles of Deifm, as our author ; but 
We apprehend that he has confounded opinions widely different, 
and indifcriminately attacked Deifm and Atheifm. There is 
nothing in'‘the-creed of a deilt oppofite.to the belief. of the im- 
mortality of the foul, and of a future ftate ; yet, fays our 
writer, * the Jaw can never. hold. the deift in fear, becaufe he 
looks upon death as nothing, worfe than thé extindtion of ‘be- 
ing, and may eafily bring himfelf to that ftate of mind to def 
pife it” _A little farther acquaintance with the writings of Xe- 
nophon aid Plato, would have'-infpiréd our author with moré 
diftin& ideas. We there. fee the venerable Socrates, a deift, 
becaufe he preceded the lights of Chriftidnity, reafoning with 
the clearnefs and energy of a modern upon the immortality of — 
the foul, and the neceflity of a fupreme intelligent Being. Nor 
do we fee why a Deitt thould-lofe all refpeé& for the folemnity 


ef an oath, as this writer alledges: it is true, it is of little 
confe- 
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confequence to him that be fwears upon the Holy-Evangelifts,; 
but ftill he is fenfible, that he calls a God, whom he reveres, 
witnefs the truth of his affeveration. Had our author applied his 
reafoning to Atheifm, all his conclufions would be admitted ; 
and notwithftanding this miftake, we freely fabteribé 10 the 
good fenfe and pertinency of the following quertési® ° 

© Does a Deitt look upon the Chriftian teligiofas any wite 
contrary to true and real policy ? Does the Chriftianity’ of 
Proteftants, which is the genuine religion of the gofpel, ods 
this, I fay, fubje& the public to conditions of favery, or make 
men too dependent on the crown? Does ‘it'telid’ to the in 
creafe of luxury, and to inflame thofe expences which threaten 
the ruin of a nation? Does it flacken the finews of induftry, 
or put a damp upon trade and manufaétures ?. Lafthy, Docs the 
church lay fuch a yoke, exercife fuch a difcipline; and imapoft 
fuch rigours, that an ecclefiaftical conftitution is altogether in- 
tolerable ? If none of thefe complaints lie againft the religion 
of this kingdom, how does any Deift in Britain then think he 
merits well, by endeavouring to beat down the Gates ' maxims 


of his country ?” 
To conclude, there is fome fpirit and threwdnels i in this 


little pamphiet. 


Art. 29. An Ode. Occafioned by the Royal Nuptials. °By Mr. 
Jennings, /ate of Pembroke-College, anne fal. Pr, 
6d. Cabe. 


~~ Their majefties will probably be addreffed with tes elegant 
compliments by the children.of the mufes, that this ode of 
Mr. Jennings. We heartily join with the poet ia the following 


prayer : 
‘ O may each heav’nly pow’r difpenfe 

Their beit, feleéteft influence, 
To blefs th’ aufpicious rite ; each day, 
The rifing Fair, new charms difplay ; 
While George, bright fun of patriot fame 
Gilding the world, a deathlefS name ! hes 
‘«* Shallraife religion’s drooping éaufe, *.°- 
In true dire€tion guidethe laws, ©" oc | 
Bid commerce, bold adventurer, go,. : 
Where waves. are roli’d, or winds can blow. 
While liberty, our genius, roves . 
Each woodland wild, thro’ all the Rene 
With mercy jutt, in juftice kind, 7 
The monarch o’er, the willing: mind, ... 
Each night a nation’s pray’rs his eyes; fhall clofes 


And weary heaven, te blefs, his, fweet repafe !” 
Art 
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Art.30. A Spoufal Hymn, or, an Addrefs to bis Majefty on bis 
Marriage. By James Scott, M. 4. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 4t0. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


We lately beftowed on fome Odes publifhed by Mr. Scott, 
what we believe to be a competent portion of applaufe; ne- 
verthelefs, we can perceive, from the indignation exprefied ia 
his preface againft critics, that he is not quite fatisfied with our 
decree ; poflibly becaufe we infinuated that his ftrength was un- 
equal to the weight of lyric poetry. This petulance we can 
excufe in a young graduate big with his own importance, the 
admiration perhaps of a little circle of pupils, and a novice to 
the rubs which every candidate for literary fame muft encoun- 
ter. We muft, however, beg leave to afk Mr. Scott, Why he 
thinks the loyalty of the critics is all farce and atfeétation? 
Did they ever fully their congratulations with a hint fo felfith as, 

* Ay me fo great, fo bold a flight 
Befeems not fhepherd-fwain, in lowly mead 
Far from Preferment’s giddy height 
‘ Condemn’d alas! an hireling flock to feed! 
Yet will I fing how thy ajcerning eye 
The boifterous fea of life furveys, 
Where toiling fore the fens of Merit lie, 
Till call’d by thee their weary heads they raife: 
What minute drop, but clherifot by thy care 
A coftly pearl becomes of matchlefs beauty rare.’ 


Yet far be it from us to fuffer refentment to warp our inte. 
grity, or deny the praifes that are due to merit. The Spoufal 
Hymn is fraugh¢ with ftrokes of true poetic genius, though 
we think it wanting in that folemn rapture, which is the foul of 
this kind of writing. ‘The poet’s invocation to his mufe is ex 


tremely beautiful. 


* As when diffus’d in folemn trance 
Her dear delight the Latmian fhepherd lay, 
Pond Cynthia came with lightning-glance, 
And o’er his bofom ftream’d her virgin ray: , 
So come, O gentle Mufe, if e’er aright 
I pay’d my vows, if e’er implor’d 
One fcanty beam of thy celeftial light ; 
Proof to the muckworm mifer’s golden hoard, 
Nor envious of the ftatefman’s fair renown, 
The wasrior’s deathbought wreath, and monarch’s thorny 


crown. 


‘ Come, Guardian of my natal hour, 
That bad’ft me chufe the ftill fequefter’d grove, 
The pathlefs mead, and woodbine. bow’r,’ - 
Where placid Gares, and penfive Pleafures rove ; 
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Where oft by moon-light’s filent, folenin glade, 
| Pale Paffion mufing loves to ftray, +» 
And hand in hand, by melancholy led, 
In thoughtful lonenefs wear herfelf away ; 
© come, in all thy radiant charms confeft, . - 
And fire with glowing zeal my fond, devoted breaft !’ 


The following compliment i is truly Parnaffian. 


« Prophetic with ! See’ Difcord flies, 
With all her rebel rout, her hell-born train! 
See faétion falls, and party dies, _ | 
They die fell ferpents, in his dawning reign = 
Thus fure prefage of many a glorious déed, 
Bleft Omen of immortal fame, 
The. Son of Jove, when near his infant head 
Devouring fnakes in pois’nous volumes came, d 
Grafpt in his brawny atms the {caly ‘foes, 
Smil’d onthe danger paft, and funk to foft repofe? 


There is an obfcurity ‘in this allufion, owing ye to the 
mode of expreffion. 


‘ Like Phabe, when & Taurus hoar 
Enamour’d Alpheus {trove with eager arms 
To grafp the Fair :’ 
Though what follows is exceedingly poetical, ‘ 
‘¢ ——-—Ah fond, and haplefs boy ! 
Ah cruel wayward Dame !——in vain 
He breath’d his amorous foul, for all too coy 
Swift as the ro¢ fhe fought the diftant plain; - 


Left him to pour in tears his plaintive theme, 
Till, changed by love and grief, he melted to a ftream.” 


Upon the whole, Mr. Scott will do well to be careful of the 
baneful effeéts of rifing vanity on real merit. 


Art. 31. Heaven: A Vifion. By Mr. Scott, Fellow of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. 4/0, Pr. is. »Sandby. 


Prefixed to this publication is a claufe from Mr. Seaton’s 
will, by which he affigns a reward to the maiter of’ arts, who 
fhall write the moft approved poem on the attributes.of the Su- 
preme Being ; on death, judgment, heaven, hell ;: the merits 
of the performance to be determined by the viceschancellor of 
the univerfity of Cambridge, the »mafter of Clare-Hail, and 
the Greek profeffor for the time being. Such donations muft 
neceffarily produce happy effects, by drawing forth genius to 
a more vigorous -exertion, and exciting emulation among all 
thofe members of the fociety who are animated with the fmal- 
Yeft {park of ambition. Accordingly we find, that Mr, Seaton’s 

Vou. XII. September 1761. R reward 
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reward hath already given birth to two or three exquifite pieces? 
which refle& credit on the univerfity. ‘The poem now under 
infpeftion, is a proof of the utility of the donation, and the 
influence of rewards on talent. Though unequal, it is embel- 
lithed with lines worthy of the defcriptive Mafon, or the {weetly 
plaintive Gray. 
There is fomething inimitably poetical in the fancy of 
* Sad troublous thoughts brufhing the dews of balmy fleep 
. away : 
and in that other —— 
¢ ——— hoary ocean f{mil’d 
Chear’d with the pleafing fight ; and from his breaft, 
Sent his fweet children, breezes frefh and mild.’ 


To thefe we may add fuppliant Daphne’s fpreading her 
branching arms: 
‘ Still trembling, left the fun’s prolific beam, 
Too fiercely wanton, blaft her virgin charms.’ 


- with a variety of other lines, which evince that the author is 
poffeffed of a fine imagination. 

In a vifion he is wafted to a diftant clime, whence he be- 
held this world, ‘ like the faint glimmering of a diftant far.’ From 
this fituation he views the paradife promifed by Mahomet to 
his followers, which he thus defcribes: . 


‘ Eaftward to this methought a diff’rent fcene, 
Of equal beauty, charm’d my raptur’d fight : 
Wide fpacious lawns with {welling hills between, 
And groves of blifs, and gardens of delight. 
There lotes, and palms their copious branches twine, 
And over-arching form delicious bow’rs ; 
There gufh nectareous rills of duleet wine, 
And honey’d ftreams revolve their milky ftores ; 
Frefh-bleecing myrrh, and caffia thed perfume, . 
Ananas {well with fweets, and wild pomegranates bloom. 








Faft by a fount, whofe /prcy waters glide 

In am’rous mazes, on the velvet ground 
With bluthing flow’rs all goodly beautity’d, 

A {miling troop of virgins dance around ; 
Fairer than Delia’s filver-buskin’d train, - 

When erft, Ladona, by thy lilied banks, 
Or cool Eurota’s laurel:fringed plain, 

To breathing lutes they tript in feemly ranks 3 
And fairer, Cyprus, than thy wanton quire, 

That melt the foul to love, and kindle fierce defire. 





Their 
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Their eyes, like pearls within the fhells conceal’d, 
Beauteous and black; their lips with rubies-vye; _ 

On their fair cheeks, with white and red anneal’d, 
What thoufand dimpling {miles in ambuhh lie! 

See, fee they point to yon embow’ring fhade, — 
Where cool gales fan their odoriProus wings, . 

And Flora’s fretheft, fofteft couch is {fpread ; 

- The whilesfome one this lovely ditty fings! 
Thro’ all my veins what thrilling tranfport flew 
To hear the neétar’d words, dropping like honey’d dew? 


«« Hafte, gentle youth, for lo, the way is plain! 
«« Hafte, gentle youth, and hear the Prophet's call! 
“« Thefe are the joys that true believers gain, 
«* Immortal joys, that never know to pall. 
“¢ Come then, ah come thy weary limbs recline 
<< On filken beds of rofes fweetly ftrow’d, 
«* Where to thy touch compliant bows the vine, 
«© All faint, and lab’ring with the lufcious load ; 
« Where nymphs of paradife their charms reveal, 
‘* And with their am’rous fpoils thy greedy eyes regale!” - 


‘Upon. the. whole----although gleams of poetical genius fre- 
quently flafh upon the imagination, the piece is deftitute .of 
that enthufiafm, and picturefque wildnefs, which ought pecall- 
arly to diftinguifh a vifion. 


Art. 32. Verfeson the Coronation of their late Majefties King George 

Il. and Queen Caroline, O&ober 11, 1727. Spoken by the 

Scholars of Weftminfter School, (fome of them Now the Orna- 

ments of the Nation) on January 15, following, being the Day of 
the Inauguration of Queen Elizabeth, their Foundrefi. With a 

Tranflation of all the Latin Copies. TheWbale placed in the Or- 

der of the Tranfadtions of that important Day. Adorned with the 

Coronation Medais of the Royal Pair, and a Buft of our prefent 

King. To which is fubjoined, The Ceremonial of the auguft Pro- 

ceffion, very proper to be compared with the approaching one ; and 

a Catalogue of the Coronation. Medals of the are # and Queens of 
England. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Dodfley. 


Many of thefe verfes are admirably turned’; but they chiefly 
confift, like almoft all the other modern Latin poetry of our 
univerfities and fchools, of parodied hemiftics, and a tiffue of 
broken phrafes, pilfered ftom the claffics. We may venture to 
pronounce, from experience, that the ceremonial of the coro- 
nation annexed, is as explicit as any account bof that proceflion 
which has fallen into our hands. 


Art. 
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Art. 33. r be Motto, or, An Infeription for his Majefty’s Wedd: td 


Ring ; @ Poem: Humbly addreffed to the King. 4t0. Pr. 1% 


Pottinger. 


We reckon this among the wortt of the infiaity of bad poems, 
written to celebrate the late joyful occafion, and compliment his 
majefty, on his acceffion, government, and nuptials, 


Art. 34. The entire Ceremonies of the Coronation of bis Majefty 


King Chiarles IL, and of ber, Majefly Queen Mary, Confort to 
Jamies Il. as publifbed by the learned Heralds Afhmole. and Sand- 


ford; with the Prayers at full Length. 4t0. Pr. 2s. Owen. 


However trite the fubjeét of this performance may now ap- 
pear to thofe whofe curiofity has been fully gratified with a 
fight of the late auguft exhibition, we may venture to pro- 
nounce it one of the moft fatisfaQory accounts hitherto pub- 
lifhed of the, coronation. The author writes morelearnedly 
than apy of bis aflociages. 


Art. 35. A Poetical Epiftle to wa wr-n---, M. A. Student of 
Chrift-Church. By Mr. Woodhull. 410. Pr. 1s. Payne. 


-° From fome petulant efforts tnade by this-‘angry bard, to re- 
-taliate upon the Critical Reviewers, we can eafily perceive that 
he has fraarted-under the rod of correfiion. We fhall, how- 
ever, difmifs this poetical bantling, with honeftly confeffing 
that it is lefs deformed than we expected to fee a penton 


obegot by conceit upon ignorance. 


Act. 96. »Tihe Haniwrnw Quarrel : or, The Battle of the Grey- 
beards. 4 Farce. 4s at is aed at Mr. Davis’s Theatrical 
Booth on the Bowling-Green, daring the Time of Southwark 
Fair, > 8vo.- Pris, Pottinger. : 

The farce is well enough calculated for the entertainment of 


‘the audience before which it was,exhibited, It is juft as devoid 
“of every charatteriftic of true comedy as can well be imagined ; 


and'‘we think the author ought to‘have called it Punch’s Mouth © 


Open, in imitation of our late fummer entertainment, entitled 
Harlequin’s Mouth Opened. Certain we are, that the charac- 
ters fcarce appear more natural than the Dramatis Perfone of a 


puppet-fhew. bo oihs 





Mr. Owen Cambridge has publithed an additional theet of 
the Operations ou the Coaft of Coromandel, which reflects ho- 
. cnour on the military talents of the fpirited colonel Coote,. and 


deduces the Hiftory of India to the year 1761. 
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